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Frontispiece: Photograph by courtesy of “The Herald’ 


Editorial 


We invited Mr. W. E. Adlard to contribute this year’s Editorial. Mr. 
Adlard, apart from a wartime interval, has been teaching since 1939, and 
has been in charge of the French Department at Falcon since 1964. 


BACK TO BASICS 


Tt is a depressing fact of life today that for the vast majority of 
mankind in this exciting technological twentieth century, competence in 
language, whether written or spoken, is no longer a necessity — one can 
and does get by with a minimum of inarticulate sounds and ill-defined 
gestures. And most particularly is this true of our youngsters. Who 
needs to read, when you have television and the cinema? Who needs to 
write when you have the telephone? Who needs to think when your 
ideas, your preferences, your tastes and your dislikes are identical with 
those of your peers, generously established for you all by politicians, 
disc jockeys and every other type of salesman—by all those who saturate 
today’s mass-media with an endless flood of mis-information, outright 
lies and bad taste? So who needs to communicate on any wave-band 
broader than that of a flock of migrating swallows or a shoal of fish? 


The answer. of course, is the minority of individuals who need 
to identify themselves, who need to be recognised, who need to live 
rather than exist, who need to have some influence on the course of 
events rather than just be swept along by it. In short, those who can 
see a purpose in their lives and are prepared to fulfil that purpose. Such 
people need to communicate — they need access to correct information, 
they need to make their own judgments, to formulate their own ideas, 
and to communicate them coherently and convincingly to their fellows. 


To do this they need competence in language — they need the ability 
to comprehend fully and to express themselves precisely in speech and 
in writing, in their mother tongue. In simple words, they need to be 
efficient in Reading and Writing. 


It is unfortunate that Primary Education, in this country as elsewhere 
in the world, seems to have lost sight of the basic importance of Reading 
and Writing. Catering as it does for the unselected mass, it appears to 
have fallen for the lure of quick results, and largely to have adopted the 
methods of the mass-media. Our junior school classrooms have been 
invaded by cinema projectors, television sets, tape-recorders and all the 
other marvellous aids to learning which are chiefly marvellous 
because they obviate the need for reading. The consequent inability to 
write coherently has been cleverly camouflaged by the ingenious device 
of the multiple choice question paper. 
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The deplorable result of all this is that too many of our pupils enter 
the Secondary stage of their education, in which they are required more 
and more to read for information and to express their knowledge coherently 
in writing, ill-equipped for the task. They read badly, with little com- 
prehension and even less pleasure, and write badly, without regard for 
spelling, punctuation or precision. Instead of an exciting voyage of 
discovery, the acquisition of knowledge becomes too often a discouraging 
chore, and the attempt to communicate this hard-won learning too often 
ends in frustration. 


It appears to be high time that our educational theorists turned back 
from the heady inducements of technology and realized that the beginnings 
of wisdom still lie, not in electronic gadgetry, but in those corny old chest- 
nuts, the three Rs. 


Board of Governors 


Chairman: G. W. A. CHUBB, ESQ., F.S.A.A., C.A. 


Members: T. A. J. BRAITHWAITE, ESQ., B.SC., M.I.MIN.E., M.I.M.M., M.INST.F 
D. J. DIVETT, ESQ., C.L.M. 
Mr. J. GrBSON, F.R.C.G., M.A. (Cantab) 
F, Bryce HENDRIE, ESQ., M.A. (Oxon) 
J. BRyce HENDRIE, ESQ., M.A. (Oxon) 
R. HENwoop, ESQ 
P. C. NICOLLE, ESQ. 
P. L. PARSONS, ESQ. 
A. W. RACKHAM, ESQ., C.A. (R) 
P. M. REID, ESQ., B.Sc. (Min) (Rand), C.ENG., F.I.M.M. 


M. G. WEBBER, ESQ., M.A. (Cantab), C.ENG., F.I.MECH.E., _ 
F.RHOD.LE. 


I. T. WERNER, ESQ., C.A. (R) 
Secretary and Treasurer to the Trust: C. L. REED, ESQ., F.C.A., C.A. (R.) 
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Staff List, 1980 


Headmaster: D. E. TURNER, M.A. (OXON). 
Second Master: W. A. McQUADE, M.A., H.DIP.E.D. (T.C.D.) 
Senior Master: 1. K. STEWART, B.A. (Rand), T.T.D. 
W. E. ADLARD, B.A. (HONS.), DIP.ED. (Dunelm) 
*G, ARMSTRONG, M.A. (Edin), Dip.ED. (Oxon) 
Mrs. E. A. P. ASHBY, B.A., U-E.D. (Natal) 
N. W. ASHBY, B.A., H.E.D. (Natal) 
R. L. ASHBY 
. B. DAVEY, B.SC. (U.C.T.), P.C.E. (London) 
. A. C. GANE, B.A., U.E.D. (Rhodes) 
. A. W. GOODBURN, B.A., P.C.E. (London) 
. J. HOOLE, B.SC., U.E.D. (Natal), B.A. (S.A.) 
Mrs. S. A. HOoLg, B.A. (U.C.T.) 
*G_ A. MACDONALD, B.A. (HONS.) (Natal), p.c.e. (London), F.R.G.S. 
Mrs. H. A. MACDONALD, B.A. (U.C.T.), P.C.E. (London). 
*B, J. MARAIS, B.SC., S.T.D. (U.C.T.) 
Mrs. M. MarAIs, B.SC. (U.C.T.) 
*P_V. A. PHILIPS, B.A. (S.A.), L.P.T.C. (Bloemfontein) 
*F, R. G. REED, B.A. (U.C.T.) 
Mrs. J. REEVE-JOHNSON, B.SC. (Rhodes), P.E.c. (Reading) 
*R_ REEVE-JOHNSON, B.SC. (Rhodes), P.c.E. (London) 
J. STAKESBY-LEWIS, B.SC. (U.C.T.), P.c.E. (London) 
J. I. STANSBURY, M.A, (Cantab.) 
A. A. TAYLOR, N.D.D., A.T.D. (London) 
J. W. VAN WYK, B.SC. (HONS.) (S.A.) 
Mrs. T. W. VAN WYK, C.ED. (T.T.C.) 
(*Housemaster) 
Visiting African Language Teachers: 
C. MASHAWA, CERT.ED. (Gwelo) 
P. SIBANDA, B.A. (Rhodesia) 
Bursar: B. A. ROFF, N.D.A., A.B. 
Bursar’s Secretary: Mrs. Y. STEWART 
Bookkeeper: Mrs. B. L. PHILIPS 
Headmaster’s Secretary: Mrs. A. ASHBY 
Librarian: Mrs. S. Rofr, T.c. (Southampton) 
School Doctor: P. A. DU TOIT, M.B., B.cH. (Rand) 
Sanatorium Sisters: Mrs. E. A. McAULAY, S.R.N., S.C.M. 
Mrs. A. E. SOUTAR, S.R.N. 
Matrons: Mrs. G. SARGANT, Mrs. A. E. SIMPSON 
Housekeeper: Mrs. R. LIGHT 
Tuck Shop: Mrs. P. Reep, Mrs. M. TAYLOR 
Clerk of Works: M. P. KOEN 
Estate Manager: J. G. SIMPSON 
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School Officers 


1979 1980 
Head of School: I. B. RUTLEDGE A. B. GIBSON 
Head of Founders: R. COLLIER A. J. THOMAS 
Head of George Grey: M. S. BEAVON J. P. DILmitis 
Head of Hervey: P. J. D. Wesson C. P. H. KNAGGs 
Head of Oates: R. A. J. SMITH B. P. J. WILSON 
Head of Tredgold: S. C. Ross D. P. C. TENNICK 
College Prefects: P. D. WRIGHT A. M. CAMPBELL 
(Library) (Library) 

D. D. MAvER 

I. R. PUGH 
Captain of Cricket: A. B. Grpson A. B. GIBSON 
Captain of Rugby: R. COLLIER D. P. C. TENNICK 
Captain of Hockey: P. J. D. Wesson C. J. CUNLIFFE 
Captain of Athletics: G. T. WERNER C. J. CUNLIFFE 
Captain of Swimming: W. CLAYTON G. A. W. GILBERT 
Captain of Water Polo: R. COLLIER G. A. W. GILBERT 
Captain of Tennis: P. D. WRIGHT D. P. C. TENNICK 
Captain of Squash: A. B. GIBSON A. B. GIBSON 


School Notes 


The lack of incident complained of in the last issue of the Falcon 
continued, both in the good sense and the bad. For the first, life remained 
peaceful and undisturbed by threatening incident; for the second, the 
sense of being beleaguered was increased both by the necessary restrictions 
on our own travelling and the unwillingness of some schools to play 
fixtures on our grounds because of the security “risks” involved. We are 
very grateful to those schools who stuck with us and honoured their 
“away” fixtures with Falcon, and who were willing to rearrange the hours 
of play to avoid travelling at dusk. 


Once again there were remarkably few personal changes. Mr. Peter 
Parsons was elected to the Board of Governors in place of Mr. Eugene 
Halsted (whose resignation was recorded in our last issue), and his military 
duties at the neighbouring Battle Camp made him a frequent and welcome 
visitor. There were again no changes in the teaching staff, but at the 
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beginning of 1980 we shall be joined by Mr. John Stansbury, who is 
well known to most of us from his service at Whitestone and Springvale 
Schools. We extend to him and his wife a very warm welcome. 


On the administrative side, however, we have had to say goodbye to 
two families who could well claim to have become part of the Falcon 
scenery. Dr. Tony Stringfellow first became our Medical Officer in 1955 
and although he became such a familiar figure, we always knew how 
fortunate we were to be served so well professionally. All three of his 
children—Peter, Robert and, latterly, his daughter Tessa—attended the 
School, and he and his wife, Muriel, had many friends among the Falcon 
community. Sadly for us, they decided early in 1979 to emigrate to 
New Zealand, where we wish them every happiness. 


Maurice and Margaret Newbould have had two spells at Falcon: the 
first from May, 1964, until 1969, and the second from 1972 until the end 
of last year, when, much to our regret, Maurice accepted a post as Farm 
Manager just outside Bulawayo. Both he, as Estate Manager, and she, 
as Laundry Matron, were always ready to put themselves out to help 
others and will be much missed. We wish them every success in their 
new venture. 


Dr. Pierre du Toit, who until recently was Medical Superintendent 
at Shabanie Mine and is now in practice in Bulawayo, has succeeded 
Dr. Stringfellow as School Doctor. His son, Andrew, who recently 
qualified from Cape Town Medical School, was Head of School in 1972. 
As successors to Mr. and Mrs. Newbould we welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Simpson. Mr. Simpson has been in charge of the grounds at Sinoia 
High School. 


We had only recently welcomed Sister Alison Oberholtzer to the 
Sanatorium when we had to bid her farewell. However, our reeret at 
losing her services was mitigated by the reason for it—her marriage to 
Mr. Hilton Friend, for which we offer our congratulations and good 
wishes. Her place in the Sanatorium was taken in May by Sister Audrey 
Soutar, to whom we extend a warm welcome. 


We would offer our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Davey 
on the birth of a son, Andrew Charles, in September. 


Old Boys’ Weekend in September proved a very pleasant occasion, 
and once again owed much to the contingent from Johannesburg who 
came by air, piloted by Richard Blackwell. However, despite the Old 
Boys fielding a full team and (on paper at least) a strong one, they were 
comprehensively defeated by the School XI. 
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Dougal Turner: A quarter of a 
century at Falcon 


There have been few, if any, occasions when a member of the Board 
of Governors has been asked — or even allowed — to make a contribution 
to the College magazine and my only qualifications for intruding on this 
preserve now are my length of time in that capacity and my very high 
regard and affection for Dougal and Jill Turner. 


In November, 1954, Falcon’s first Headmaster, F. P. Cary, included 
in his report to the Board the following announcement of a fact which 
was destined to have a profound effect on the future of the College: 


“New appointment: Mr. Dougal Turner, at present a young 
housemaster at Hilton College, Natal, has agreed to join us in the 
new year.” 


This was followed, early in 1955, by another report saying: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Turner have arrived and are comfortably settled 
in their house. JT am pleased with this appointment and it appears 
that Mr. Turner likes the school and his work.” 


Little did anyone then dream that within seven years the retiring Head- 
master, H. H. Cole, would be reporting: 


“My circular to parents has been very well received and it has 
een most pleasing to note the satisfaction and pleasure with which 
Mr. Turner’s appointment as Headmaster has been received.” 


Those seven years, during which Dougal and Jill Turner thoroughly 
identified themselves with Falcon and won the respect of everyone con- 
nected with the School, surely laid the foundation for the ensuing eighteen 
years of distinguished Headmastership. The hallmark has been sound 
administration within the School, masterly annual reviews at prize- 
giving and calm, unruffled appreciation of the aims, and even the foibles, 
of successive Boards of Governors. 


In the present circumstances of far-reaching innovation on all sides, 
Falcon is indeed fortunate in still having at its helm the steady and 
experienced hand of Dougal Turner. 

F.B.H. 


Obituary 


IAN SCOTT LUCAS 


Tan Lucas was in Tredgold House from 1966 until 1970. Although 
born in Rhodesia, his early schooling was in Zambia, where his father 
was an official of the Nchanga Copper Mines. He was quiet and unasser- 
tive, which to some extent led one to underestimate his talents, which were 
substantial and versatile. He was in the Science Sixth and wrote his A 
levels successfully in Physics and Mathematics. He was a member of the 
Faraday and Exploration Societies and enjoyed their activities. He was 
Captain of Squash, a good Rugby player (though dogged by injury as 
ist XV full-back), played 1st team Tennis and excelled as a long-distance 
and cross-country runner. He lost touch with the School after he left but 
it is understood that recently he had been working with the Hydrological 
Engineering Department of the Ministry of Water Development. 


He was killed in action on the 19th December, 1979, and we would 
extend our deepest sympathy to the members of his family. 


DAVID ROBERT JAMES 


David James, who at the time of his death was a Detective Section 
Officer with the B.S.A.P., was killed in a terrorist incident on 29th August, 
1979. David was born in England in 1955 and emigrated with his family 
to Northern Rhodesia in 1961. He started his secondary education at 
Alexandra High School in Pietermaritzburg but moved to Falcon in 1967. 


He showed some talent for Mathematics and won the Senior Chess 
Championship in his final year, and he was also a useful Squash player. On 
leaving school in 1972, he worked for the Wankie Colliery for two years 
(where his family had moved from Zambia) but subsequently decided to 
join the Police. After leaving the Depot, he served at Inyati, Fort Rixon, 
Plumtzree, Essexvale and C.I.D., Salisbury. He was awarded his R.G.S.M. 
in 1976 and was promoted to Detective Section Officer. An obituary notice 
in “The Outpost” described him as a “popular and competent member of 
Force whose enthusiasm and spontaneous gaicty will be sorely missed”. 
We would offer our deepest sympathy to his parents and the members of 
his family. 


Prize Giving, 1979 


Mr. F. Bryce-Hendrie, standing in for the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, welcomed visitors to the twenty-sixth annual Speech Day. 
In calling upon the Headmaster to present his report Mr. Bryce-Hendrie 
reminded his audience that Mr. Turner would be doing so for the 
eighteenth successive occasion in his present capacity. 


The Headmaster’s Report 


_ At this time last year I closed my Report with a metaphor that has 
since on more than one occasion come back to haunt me. I said that 
the Ark was afloat and its timbers sound, and that we looked for the 
dove to return “with an olive branch pluck’d off” to tell us that the 
waters had receded. I don’t have to tell you that it has proved a damned 
elusive bird and that somewhere between Mount Ararat and Lancaster 
House it seems to have lost its way: so that once again I stand here to 
tell you that we remain confounded by politics, and that in that slippery 
art what the people want, to echo one of its slogans, is very different 
from what the people get. 

But it is not my intention to be cynical; for I really do believe and 
hope and pray that this will be the last time I shall have to refer 
on this platform to the terrible cost of war: that we can begin to look 
to a future which is going to challenge our resources in a much more 
positive way than the negative business of tightening belts, security and 
survival. And if this is so, we could have made no better choice for our 
Guest of Honour today than Mr. Tracey. He was the first Chairman of 
the Zimbabwe Rhodesia Promotion Council, and in the 15 years of that 
body’s life he has done as much as anyone to promote the leadership and 
racial understanding and the sharing of business and professional expertise 
that this country is going to need whatever faction finds its way to power. 
I would extend to him our warmest welcome, and we look forward very 
much to hearing what he has to say to us. 


I don’t know if you have ever noticed, but whenever someone is 
lucky enough to come into money—a little windfall, perhaps, from a rich 
aunt or the State Lottery—he usually tends not to advertise this good 
fortune more than he needs to. I suppose this stems partly from a slight 
feeling of embarrassment that he should be more fortunate than others: 
partly as a self-defence against all those friends and relatives suddenly in 
need of a loan. The trouble is that all those friends and relatives get to 
hear about it anyway and quickly come to believe that he is much richer 
than he really is; and also that he is pretty mean not to share out the 
lolly among their deserving selves. 


Well, I want to tell you (if only because I think you are well aware 
of it already!) that this has happened to us. In common with other 
independent schools, we have had a windfall—a very timely windfall, and 
one which has undoubtedly saved our bacon. This came about fortuitously 
through the merging of the two halves of education—the African and the 
European—into a single entity under a single Act of Parliament. When 
there were two Acts, the majority of African schools were classified as 
‘private’, because they had been founded by missionaries or other private 
bodies and were administered by committees. Our own Carlisle School 
is a good example: it was founded and provided by the Company running 
the Bushtick Mine for the benefit primarily, but not exclusively, of the 
children of their employees. The land, buildings and equipment were 
owned by the Mining Company and, in due course, bequeathed to us. 
This was a happy marriage of private enterprise and Government assis- 
tance, because the Government made the valuable contribution of paying 
either 95% or 100% of the teachers’ salaries. The buildings and equipment 
were derived from beerhall profits and welfare contributions, leaving the 
parent to pay the smallest of fees for books. Under the other Act, schools 
like Falcon were rather nebulously defined as ‘independent’, and in recent 
years the Government made a contribution, based on enrolment and 
staffing ratios, which when last received amounted to about $90 p.a. 
per Rhodesian pupil. Suddenly, in February this year, the new Act 
put us in the same boat as the African ‘private’ schools, with the result 
that the per capita grant has been multiplied sixfold. 


This is calculated by making a payment equivalent to 100% of the 
salaries of the staff that would be employed here if this were a Government 
school. The present staff/pupil ratio at an equivalent Government school 
is 1:20, so that, our numbers at present being in the 270s, Government 
pays for 13 members of staff. An extra staff member is allowed for a 
Sixth Form, which makes 14; and they are kind enough to consider 
headmasters as necessary appendages, which makes 15, so that, as I have 
said, Government is contributing about $545 towards every boy’s school 
fees. I would emphasise that I am not actually now employed by 
Government but that they are paying this school a grant based on what 
they would pay me and 14 others of equivalent experience at one of 
their own schools. No one would deny that this is a very handsome 
contribution and, as I have also said, it is one which saved our bacon; 
and you would be forgiven for thinking, like those impecunious relatives 
I mentioned earlier, that it is high time we started sharing out the lolly. 


Alas, it is indeed true that we are not as rich as we seem. In the 
first place, with our present enrolment the actual cost per annum of 
educating a boy at Falcon is just over $2 000 — $2 075, my Burser tells 
me, if you include depreciation and other mysterious things that 
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accountants use to make a profit look like a loss. I won’t give you all 
the sordid details, but two items are interesting: the annual per capita 
cost of provisions is $250, or a dollar every day; and the teaching cost, 
that is teaching salaries alone, is $975, which is almost double what the 
Government provides. Why should this be so? 


Well, the first explanation is that, as I stressed, these costs are based 
on our present enrolment. The economies of scale in school finance are 
very considerable, and if we could push our enrolment back up to, say 
320, there would really be very little addition to our total costs, with a 
consequent sharp lowering of per capita costs. Secondly, one of the 
things that parents pay for at an independent school is a teacher/pupil 
ratio of better than 1:20. I read some figures recently for English public 
schools and this ratio varied from 1:10 in the most expensive and affluent 
to 1:15 for the majority. This doesn’t mean, as I have many times had 
to explain to the accountants, that you have classes of 10 and 15 but 
more probably of 15 and 20. Our ratio at present is about 1:12, but this 
is more generous than usual because of our diminished enrolment. It 
nevertheless represents an expensive improvement on the Government 
ratio, and when you add another 10-12% for things like pensions you 
very quickly arrive at the figure of $975 as the annual cost of teaching 
a boy before you even begin to add things like books and teaching 
materials. 


For those, like myself, who like their statistics to be simple and 
approximate, it costs (on our present enrolment), a little more than $8 a 
day to keep a boy at Falecon—which I suppose is roughly what bed-and- 
breakfast would cost at a one-star hotel. Of the $8, the parents contribute 
a little over $6 and the Government $2. $5 goes on educating him, $1 
on feeding him and the other $2 on lishting him and heating him and 
transporting him and washing his clothes and all the other necessaries; 
at at the end of all that, if our budget is reliable, there will be a small 
surplus. 


I am sure the Members of the Board will not mind my telling you 
that they considered carefully the possibility of a reduction in fees, which 
had my enthusiastic support. But it didn’t take us very long to see that, 
even if they had knocked that annoying $50 off the termly fee of $550, 
it would have converted the surplus into an equivalent deficit—even 
without regard to the probability (one might say virtual certainty) of 
inflation. Thus the best we have been able to manage are a few 
minor remissions to those who have more than one boy here. 


There has been one aspect of this windfall that has concerned some 
of us deeply, and that is the price we may be asked to pay for it. As 
I explained earlier, when the legislators of the new Act set to work to 
combine what formerly were two Acts into one, they chose to classify 
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independent schools like this together with the huge number of African 
schools under the term ‘private’, and it was this that led to the much 
bigger salary grant. However, there are certain features of the new Act 
that lead us to believe that the change from ‘independent’ to ‘private’ 
could quite literally mean a loss of independence, whether intentionally 
or not. I am inclined to think it is not imtentional, but nevertheless this 
does not make the dangers less real. 


It was obviously convenient for the legislators to lump together the 
independent schools of the former European sector and the private schools 
in the African sector—and it was certainly to our advantage financially. 
But the legislators also saw to it that the system of controls with which 
the Minister and Secretary were empowered under the former African 
Education Act would now embrace the independent schools. When you 
consider the vast range of African education that existed, and indeed still 
exists, in this country—a range that embraces the whole gamut from 
little farm schools in mud huts to the sophisticated and well-endowed 
secondary schools of the missionaries—you will realise that it was very 
much in the interests of both the African teachers and their pupils that 
the Ministry, which, after all, paid the salaries, should exercise controls 
over the standards of education, both ethical and professional. This 
was done through making it compulsory for African teachers in African 
schools to be members of what was called the Unified African Teaching 
Service, for whom the Minister was entitled to make such regulations 
as he deemed fit. The new Act merely drops the word ‘African’ and 
establishes a Unified Teaching Service, to which any teacher at a Private 
School beginning employment after last February must belong, and any 
teacher employed at a Private School before that date may elect to belong. 
Rather curiously, this proviso does not apply to Community Schools, 
who apparently can employ anyone they like over and above those sent 
to them by the Ministry as their quota, and under any terms of employ- 
ment they wish to stipulate. We no longer have that freedom, and while 
I would not expect the Secretary for Education to put unreasonable 
limits on my right to hire and fire, nevertheless that right has already 
been circumscribed by regulations demanding his approval of whom I 
appoint and also notification to him of those I wish to dis-appoint. 


Let me say at once that I am not indulging in that old sport of 
‘knocking the Ministry’. I have always thought that one of the best 
things about education in this country has been the relationship between 
the private and public sectors. We can go at any time to the Regional 
Director, from whom we have always received courteous treatment and 
good advice. We consult with the Inspectorate, and our only complaint 
is that they have not time to give us as much of their attentions as we 
should like. We have free use of the audio-visual services; their researches 
and statistics are made available to us; and we have membership of their 
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professional bodies, such as the H.H.S.A.; and the most cordial relations 
with our colleagues in the Ministry’s schools. We have two fears: the 
first is that the new Act gives powers and controls over our freedom 
which will probably not be exercised with too heavy a hand by reasonable 
men. But why give powers to reasonable men if they don’t need to 
exercise them? And might there not be in the future a time when other 
men, less reasonable, might be called upon to exercise them? 


The second is that it is not the professionals we fear as much as 
the bureaucrats; and I for one am in full agreement with the Editor of 
The Chronicle when he said recently words to the effect that it was not 
the expense of building yet another 20-storey skyscraper in Salisbury that 
worried him; nor the possibility that it might fall down before it was 
finished; but the fact that it was meeded to house that extra number of 
bureaucrats. Thus when I receive, as I did recently, a circular which 
tells me that if I want to employ a relief teacher to cover someone’s 
illness or absence, I must first obtain the consent of the Regional Director 
and then, having obtained it, I must submit to him an ‘Application for 
Appointment’ in quadruplicate, I’m afraid my answer is that I don’t 
intend to waste his time nor mine. 


I would only add that there are distinct advantages in being in 
Matabeleland, since it would seem that the volume of paper decreases 
in direct proportion to the distance from Ambassador House—what might 
be called the Law of Diminishing Returns. 


I can already hear people say: why look a gift horse in the mouth? 
Why bite the hand that feeds you? Surely a little bureaucracy is a 
small price to pay for such a handsome grant-in-aid? And surely he 
who pays the piper is entitled to call the tune a little? There must be 
many other such proverbs to describe our ingratitude, but that should 
do for now. 


My answer would be that an independent school that is not fully 
independent is no kind of school at all; that if it is necessary to protect 
professional and ethical standards in the heterogeneous mass of so-called 
‘Private’ schools—and I think it probably is—then a new category should 
be created for the ‘Independent’ schools, which are much more homo- 
geneous and which have always had the highest standards of professional 
and ethical conduct; and if this means a smaller grant-in-aid in return for 
greater independence, then we should be prepared to pay that price. 


The essential elements of independence are as follows: first, we must 
have the right to hire and fire what staff we choose, and on what terms 
we choose; second, we must have the freedom to select what pupils we 
choose on any basis other than racial; third, we must have the freedom to 
have what curriculum we choose, including such things as religious 
education of a denominational kind. These are the essential freedoms, 
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and in return we would readily offer Government the freedom to scrutinise 
what we do and to measure our standards—indeed we should welcome 
something of the kind established between the independent schools and 
the Department of Education and Science in Britain, whereby the latter 
gives its stamp of approval with the words “Recognised as Efficient”. 

For the rest, it could be safely left to the laws of supply and demand. 
If, for example, under the first Freedom, I wished to employ an eccentric 
musician to teach the clavichord who had no paper qualifications, then 
T would have the right to do so. But if you as a parent disliked the 
eccentricity, or the clavichord, or the lack of qualifications, then no 
doubt you would exercise your right not to send your son here but rather 
to one of our competitors. And if, as Headmaster, I believed passionately 
in free discipline and self-expression, and if as a result your sons looked 
like tramps and behaved like yahoos, then you would either have to share 
my passion or go elsewhere. And if, as I would hope, you were in a 
majority, then no doubt the Board of Governors would be looking for 
a new Headmaster. In this sense, but only in this sense, the independent 
school must conform—not to regulations, but to the demands of their 
customers. 


But under the new Act, when the Board of Governors went looking 
for my successor, and when they had sifted through all the candidates 
and decided on a man with a double-First at Oxford or a double-Blue 
at Cambridge who was. shall we say, a Housemaster at Eton—then after 
all that they might not be allowed to appoint him: because Circular P18 
says that they would be unlikely to be permitted to recruit from other 
countries unless it could be shown that there was no one suitable on offer 
locally. I myself, in fact, could be disqualified on two grounds—firstly 
that I am not a home product, and secondly because I have no professional 
teaching qualification such as a Diploma in Education. 


I have said that the independent school must conform to the demands 
of its customers. But there is at the same time that more positive kind 
of independence: the freedom to experiment, to innovate, to offer some- 
thing different, to cultivate excellence in one direction or another—this 
is the priceless contribution that independent schools can make to the 
nation’s education—not in opposition to the State, but complementary 
to it in its options and alternatives. In my time as a headmaster the only 
issue I can recall that generated any ill-feeling between the independent 
schools and the State was that of multi-racial education—and that, of 
course, was a political, not an educational issue. And I remember that 
it seemed to me at the time that if Government had stepped aside and 
allowed the laws of supply and demand to take place, and thus trusted 
public opinion, it would have been very much better for all concerned. 

As it was, I know of no school that lost any significant number of 
its customers by admitting pupils of different race, and the independent 
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schools thus provided a valuable testing ground for multi-racial education 
in this country. 


I have spoken today of the two issues which seem to me the most 
important in our present situation. I am sure you will forgive me if I 
neglect any account of the year’s achievements and notable events, because 
these things are adequately recorded in our magazines. In all sorts of 
ways it has been a very difficult year—but for what sector of the economy 
or society has this not been so? And while it may have left some of 
us a little frayed at the edges, I am truly grateful for all those members 
of the community who have made things less difficult. I would wish 
Godspeed to all those leaving—especially those about to embark on their 
National Service, and I pray that the useful and difficult function they 
will have to perform in the coming months, and which will call for a 
good deal of tolerance and understanding, will be under the conditions 
of an armistice and not of a shooting war. 


MR. C. G. TRACEY’S SPEECH 


In his interesting address, the guest speaker, Mr. C. G. Tracey, 
Chairman of the Zimbabwe Rhodesia Promotion Council, agreed whole- 
heartedly with the Headmaster, hoping that the war would soon be history 
and dreading the march of bureaucracy. Mr. Tracey touched briefly on 
the difficulty of making speeches at that particular time and he wondered 
to whom he ought to address his remarks. Having decided to talk to 
leavers he traced the stages of remarkable development over the last thirty 
years with sanctions applied during half of that time. He thought that 
sanctions on the whole had done the country more good than harm and 
he went on to stress the wonderful career opportunities in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia. As a seasoned traveller (twice to Europe in the previous four 
weeks), Mr. Tracey urged young people to go to see for themselves, after 
national service, whether the grass on the other side of the fence is in fact 
greener. 


Referring to the current political turmoil, Mr. Tracey hoped that those 
elected would forget the outrageous promises they had made, at least for 
some years, in order to get on with the job of looking after the economy. 
As an example he mentioned Singapore and the sensible course followed 
by Mr. Lee Quan Yew who had been elected with Communist help. In 
contrast, Mr. Tracey reminded his audience of other recently independent 
colonies, much nearer home, which had pursued the much less successful 
political path. 

Taking a closer look at individual Zimbabwe Rhodesia industries, 
Mr. Tracey then revealed his knowledge of the astonishing success stories, 
the diversification and almost limitless opportunities which were now 
within sight. He underlined the need for skilled workers in all these fields 
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and envisaged a neutral Zimbabwe, a hive of industry teeming with 
successful business men trading with both black and white Africa. There 
would be many problems and many people would have to reconcile them- 
selves to rapid changes, many of which might be unpalatable, but again 
Mr. Tracey advised leavers to do what his own children had done, to 
go abroad and make comparisons. 


Finally, Mr. Tracey wished leavers good luck for the immediate 
future and good luck to Falcon for many years ahead. 


Prize Winners, 1979 


Standard 5: Class Prize: S. P. W. Bell. 


Form I: Form Prize: B. A. Campbell. 
Good Work Prizes: P. D. Furber, B. G. McKenzie, N. E. J. Goodburn. 


Form I: Form Prize: D. M. Curtis. 
Good Work Prizes: R. B. Cartwright, A. L. Stijkel. 


Form II: Form Prize: A. J. Stobart. 
Good Work Prizes: C. H. D. Field, S. M. Needham. 


Form IV: English: B. C. Rackham. 
French: R. N. Cunliffe. 
Afrikaans: B. C. Rackham. 
Latin: B. C. Rackham. 
History: J. P. de la Fargue. 
Geography: C. H. Oram. 
Mathematics: R. N. Cunliffe. 
Physics: B. C. Rackham. 
Chemistry: C. H. Oram. 
Biology: A. D. Sutton. 


Lower VI: English: A. M. Campbell. 
French: R. D. C. Williams. 
Afrikaans: A. M. Campbell. 
History: A. M. Hardy. 
Geography: B. P. J. Wilson. 
Mathematics: B. Schur. 
Physics: C. J. Cunliffe. 
Chemistry: A. J. Thomas. 
Biology: B. Schur. 
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Upper VI: English: J. E. Marais. ee 
Latin: P. D. Wright. : 
History: A. J. Stewart. 


aes 
Economics: C. R. H. Bewes. , eS = 
Mathematics: R. N. Bion. v B 
Chemistry: R. D. McAulay. Bee 
Biology: M. S. Beavon. 

SPECIAL PRIZES: es 
Handwriting: S. P. W. Bell. f Es 
Reading (Junior): A. J. Stobart. s &é 
Reading (Senior): P. D. Wright. , x vo 
Music: S. C. Bryan. 

Best Speaker’s Prize: A. M. Hardy. 
Humphrey Cup (Speech and Drama—Junior): A. J. Stobart and : & ae 
B. A. Campbell 2-852 
Agg-Manning Cup (Speech and Drama—Senior): P. D. Wright. Eos. 
Current Affairs (Junior): B. G. McKenzie, fs m Se 
Current Affairs (Senior): P. D. Wright. & 
John Lamb Memorial Trophy: A. B. Gibson. 4 a 
Kim Margesson Memorial Trophy: B. C. Rackham. 2A s as 
Greaves Trophy: R. Collier. wth . : 5 § 5 & 
Governor’s Trophy: P. D. Wright. , aie & 
Headmaster’s Prize: I. B, Rutledge. \ x = ox 
\. 


' , it As 5 ve 
Entrance Awards, 1980 , mi Spas 
oe Bsc, 
ane 
Sa 8 
Open Scholarship (Minor Award): N a = = 
S. D. Kirkman (Ruzawi). >, > 
B. A. Campbell (Hillside and Falcon). a 4 
Pact g = 2 
Dugmore Memorial Scholarship: 4 ¢ az a 
V. J. D. Vera (Springvale) rs oa! 8 é 
African Associated Mines (Closed) Scholarships: 1h os 


P.N. Ridley (Shabani Primary School). 
P. M. Smith (Shabani Primary School). 
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Examination Results, 1979 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


M. S. Beavon (Chemistry, Pure-and-Applied Maths); C. R. Hl. Bewes (Econo- 
mics, English, Pure-and-Applied Maths); R. N. Bion (Economics, Pure-and-Applied 
Maths, Physics); M. B. Brennan (Physics); C. G. Bristew (Geography); R. Collier 
(Economics, English); J-A. K. Cox (English, History); K. WV. Cunliffe (Biology, 
Chemistry); M. R. W. Digby (Chemistry, Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); R. K. 
Dodd (Economics, Pure-and-Applied Maths); J. R. Goddard (Physics); J. P. Hopkins 
(English}; D. A. Jomes (English); J. C. Levine (Geography); R. D. MeAulay 
(Biology, Chemistry, Physics); J. E. Marais (Economics, English, History); P. A. 
Pearson (Biology, Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); J. F. Renwick Nee sa ae 
§. C. Ross (Economics, English, History); I. B. Rutledge (Economics); L. G. 
Scheijde (English, Geography); R. A. J. Smith (Economics, English); A. J. Pal 
(Economics, English); G. J. Turner (Economics, English); J. N. Van Wyk (Econo- 
mics, Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); G. T. Werner (Biology, Pure-and-Applied 
Maths, Physics); P. J. D. Wesson (Pure-and-Applied Maths, Physics); P. D. Wright 
(English, History, Latin). 


G.C.E. “M”’ LEVEL 


3 Passes: C. G. Bristow, J. R. Goddard. 

2 Passes: M. B. Brennan, C. A. H. Elworthy, A. M. Hardy, A. L. MacLachlan, 
J. BF. Renwick. 

1 Pass: ©. M. Anderson, T. J. Reid, T. D. Sinclair. 
(Note: Results are given for School-leavers only. Lower Vi who wrote A 
or M level papers are not included). 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


Supplementary passes: 


10 Passes: D. P. Culley; 

9 Passes: P. D. Bennie, R. N. Cunliffe, A. J. Holborn, A. R. Johnson, G. A. 
Jolliffe, C. H. Oram, B. C. Rackham, A. D, Sutton, E. D. Thomas, T. M. 
van der Wait; 

Passes: A. “s Douglas, R. H. Laubscher, H. Schur, N. J. Sly; 

Passes: (CC. J, A. Bartlett, I. A. Carle, J. P. de ja Kargue, M,. 7 Hill, K. I. Mackay, 

D. A. O’Neill-Wiiliams, I. D. D. P. Sikabe; 
6 Passes: D. W. England, D. R. Henning, R. B. Henning, K. J. Jouning, P. A. 
Kilpatrick, G. N. Weinberg; 
5 Passes: D J. Avery, C. J. MacLeod, R. B. Meikle, S. J. Piilp, N. H. Scuti, 
N. Townsley; 
Passes: N. R. J. Henderson, C. D. Simon, P. C. Start, R. G. Wilson; 
Passes: A. P. C. Dodds, S. G. J. McQuade, B. M. Masters, P. G. Nicolle, 
B. D. Yeatman; 
2 Passes: A. B. Brine, M. Fraser-Valentine, I. W. Graham, D. Levy, A. M. Little, 
A. Pickles, N. D. Roffey; 
1 Pass: M. Barnes, A. C. Hammond, J. P. Pretorius, S. H. Shava; 


Supplementary Passes: 
J. N. W. — (1), M. R. C. Davies (1), D. J. M. Fraser (1), C. LU. 
Hart (1), E. J. as , A L. MacLachlan (1), T. de W. Philp (1), 
N. J. Valentine (1), M. E. Walters (1), R. S. H. Wolton (1). 


a es} 


te 
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2nd Term: 


R. BION N 
K. CUNLIFFE \ 


J. P. DE LA FARGUE 


P. D. WRIGHT 


3rd Term: 
G, J. TURNER 


C. R. H. BEWES 


A. HARDY 

J. HOPKINS 
D. McAULAY 
B. SCHUR 


—-— — SS 


J. RENWICK 

A. STOBART ] 
M. STUBBS \ 
A. MACLACHLAN 
G. SUTTON 

B. WHITEHEAD § 
G. JOLLIFFE 


M. BARNES 


A, J. THOMAS 


CITATIONS 1979 


for their services to the Mountaineering 
section of Cadets. 


for maintaining equipment during the Rugby 
season. 


for services in the Careers Room and as 
Chairman of the Mylne Society. 


for services as Chairman of Military History 
Society. 


for services as Secretary of Military History 


Society. 


for services to the Choir, the Variety 
Concert and the Music Makers Society. 


for services to Shooting at the College and 
the Cadet weapons training courses. 


for services to the Woodsmoke Club and 
Exploration Society. 


for keen and dedicated service to the 
Beekeeping Society. 


for service to the Printing Club. 


for service as Secretary of the Fourth Forin 
Forum. 


for efficient organisation of the Cricket Kit 
Room. 


for services as editor of the Peregrine. 
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Music Notes 


INTER-HOUSE SINGING COMPETITION 


Mr. Derek Hudson, the director of the Academy of Music and 
conductor of the Bulawayo Philharmonic and National Symphony 
Orchestras was the adjudicator on this occasion. Handling audiences 
is as much Mr. Hudson’s profession as handling musicians and from the 
first word of his address it was a joy to come under his spell. Although 
full of amusing remarks and anecdotes, the gist of his speech was a serious 
argument for the merits of music, which necessarily involves creative 
teamwork every bit as taxing as that required by the vigorous sports 
which are so popular in this country. 


By way of introduction, Standard Five boys played “Over the Sea 
to Skye” on their haunting recorders with great charm and sincerity. 


The set piece for the competition was the well-known “Juanita”. 
Mr. Hudson said that the person who chose it was a sadist—albeit an 
intelligent one. It is a difficult part-song and George Grey’s small choir 
“submerged fairly quickly”. As with all the following Houses, though, 
their own choice, “Give Their Best” by the Bee Gees, was delivered with 
gusto. They put their hearts into it and were backed by a hidden 
instrumentalist. 


Founders turned out a larger choir and more harmony but Mr. 
Hudson felt that the conductor (and he should know) should display more 
self-assurance and not just slink off modestly. Their free-choice was the 
theme song from the Zefirelli film of “Romeo and Juliet” which was 
introduced by guitar and skilfully accompanied by the choirmaster’s 
clarinet. 


The Oates choir’s “Juanita” began in rather poor health and gathered 
strength. Mr. Hudson chided the director for allowing some “incredible 
chords” and stage-whispering “Two... three”. The Bee Gees seem 
to be current favourites and Oates chose “Words”, which they sang in 
a much lustier style than that of the original fraternity. Mr. Hudson 
claimed that he was distracted during this performance by a big toe 
beating time! This tapping member belonged to an injured chorister 
with a plastered ankle. 


Hervey appeared in blue shirts and it was obvious from their first 
appearance that this was a disciplined and confident choir. They sang 
“Juanita” with sensitivity, and some good chords, and then swung into 
their piece, “All of a Sudden I Saw a New Morning” (Bee Gees again). 
This was a vigorous performance with a fine pace accompanied by an 
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oboe, a trumpet and two guitars. The adjudicator congratulated this 
House on the excellence of the arrangement which showed great 
imagination. 


Tredgold’s interpretation of “Juanita” was different and Mr. Hudson 
noticed that only two parts were audible and that it was all slightly 
off-key. The fine guitar accompaniment for Gordon Lightfoot’s “If You 
Could Read My Mind” partly redeemed this House and with the solo 
voices this rendering was much happier. 


The girls joined some of the small Standard Five boys to provide 
a conclusion to the entertamment. They were not competing and Mr. 
Hudson refused to criticise them, but he was obviously impressed. They 
gave a moving and powerful rendering of Garfunkel’s “Bright Eyes”. 


This most enjoyable evening came to an end after the ‘encore’ when 
Hervey repeated their optional piece with even more panache than before. 


RESULT: Ist, Hervey; 2nd, Founders; 3rd, George Grey; 4th, 
Oates and Tredgold (tied). 


A.A.T. 
Drama Notes 
“THE WINSLOW BOY” 
Cast in order of appearance— 

RONNIE WINSLOW __..... can un ua. JOHN HOPKINS 
WIGIIE — so ee Gam ak £ Reine a: CHARLES KNAGGS 
ARTHUR WINSLOW _....._... PETER WRIGHT 
GRACE WINSLOW os tee ae WILLIAM MABERLY 
CATHERINE WINSLOW _.... uu... ANDREW STOBART 
RICHARD WINSLOW uno CHARLES RICHARDS 


JOHN WATHERSTONE 
DESMOND CURRY ._.._.... ee oe, Guy WERNER 
MISS 4 BAIRINES ) © oie hal tends aad a Rory SIM 

EEE Sak Sree ese lenciar att. death ede stents CoLtin BEWES 
JOHN Marais 


IAN RUTLEDGE 


y 
coed 


aa : a 


g 4 At the end of the first term Falcon audiences were taken back to 
oy , the time of Bushtick Mine’s infancy when Hervey House put on “The 
‘ Winslow Boy” by Terence Rattigan. It was a joint production by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoole and they were fortunate enough to find the necessary 
talent amongst the third, fourth and sixth form members of the House. 
The permanent set and costumes successfully evoked that uneasy period 
at the end of an era just before the rumblings of the First World War. 
besesten ea The flower of Britain’s youth was still in the nursery and the first stirrings 
POR of the movement for women’s suffrage could be felt. Peter Wright’s 
portrayal of Arthur Winslow was entirely convincing and the stubborn 

man of principle, the typical pillar of the British Edwardian middle-class, 

aged visibly during the performance as the sacrifices were made and the 

legal battle progressed. Ronnie, the unfortunate subject of the controversy, 

was well played by the innocent-looking John Hopkins with subtlety and 

” restraint. The “ladies” looked, behaved, moved and spoke as if they all 
belonged to that age. A refreshing performance was given by Charles 

Richards who played Ronnie’s older brother Richard, who was obsessed, 

like his modern counterparts, with contemporary dance music. He 

practised the “Bunny Hug” between winding an ancient “H.M.V.-type” 

gramophone complete with spiralling horn with just the right degree of 

charming gaucherie. The brilliant irascible lawyer, Sir Robert Morton, 

K.C., stabbed his questions and offered opinions in a masterly style. 


aA 
a 
ee 


a &e In fact everybody in the cast worked with dedication to make the play 
‘ HY one of the most successful house plays produced at the school. The 
Py unseen backstage people ensured smooth action and altogether it was an 
admirable effort and an example of the best kind of house-family 
teamwork. 
A.A.T. 
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House Notes 


Founders House 


Housemaster: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Esq. 
House Tutor: A. TAYLOR, Esq. 
Head of House: R. COLLIER. 


House Prefects: J. Renwick, G. J. Turner, T. Sinclair, M. Brennan, 
J. Stubbs, R. Bion and K. Cunliffe (Third Term). 


The year has been one of achievement and progress, not a golden 
year, but a silver lining to the dark cloud of Zimbabwe Rhodesia’s 
discontent. 


Under the firm leadership of R. Collier and with reliable backing 
from the prefects, there was willing and responsible co-operation in the 
general running of the House. Credit must go to the Seniors for the high 
standard of service they maintained. 


On. the sports field the House excelled itself beyond all expectations, 
as can be seen in the sports notes. While the Juniors deserve special 
commendation for their phenomenal performances, it would be unfair 
not to pay tribute to the Seniors for their valuable contributions in training 
and organising the teams. Also it must be pointed out that the other 
Houses could not field teams from the same strength of numbers, so their 
task was made all the more difficult. It was pleasing to see the House 
accept these victories with humility. 


Realising that the academic records set last year would be difficult 
to equal, let alone better, more boys earned pluses in the mark orders 
and send-ups than last year, but their grand totals were not as spectacular. 
There were very few occasions when boys had to be chased over their 
work, but some of the brighter lads had to be prodded out of com- 
placency. 


Once again many stalwarts contributed to the Societies, the Choir, 
the Peregrine and the Printing Club, and the Lower Sixth and Six M boys 
were particularly enthusiastic about, and appreciative of, the Cadet courses. 


The House owes its gratitude and thanks to Mrs. Reeve-Johnson and 
Mrs. Taylor for the tremendous time and effort they devoted to selecting, 
framing and hanging forty pictures in the dormitories and preprooms, 
all at minimal cost. The colourful flowerbeds and shrubs in the gardens, 
and the plentiful harvest of fruit from the orchard, can also be attributed 
to Mrs. Reeve-Johnson’s supervision. 
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Mr. Koen and his courteous and efficient maintenance team deserve 
special thanks for the many hours they have spent keeping the buildings 
and services functional, and particularly for the laying of the patio under 
the trees. 


Lastly in our thanks I would like to express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Taylor for his cheerful and encouraging support in all matters pertaining 
to Founders. 


The greatest achievement by the House will only be known after this 
report is submitted for publishing, that being the “O” Level results of 
the Fourth Formers. Their diligence and conscientiousness, let alone their 
brilliance, have been quite outstanding. ae 

R-S. 


George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS, Esq. 
House Tutor: R. L. ASHBY, Esq. 
Head of House: M. S. BEAVON. 
House Prefects: C. Bristow, M. Digby, A. Gibson, J. Levine, (J. Dilmitis). 


Generally the House ran smoothly and a high spirit was maintained 
throughout the year. This was noticed in all George Grey’s sporting 
activities. 


Sport, for which George Grey is usually renowned, has maintained 
a fair standard although the House has suffered the misfortune of not 
having its usual number of talented sportsmen. The number ‘two’ seemed 
to be George Grey’s favourite number for 1979 as the House attained 
second place in the majority of its sporting activities. 


A fair amount of academic progress has been made throughout the 
year, particularly amongst the Juniors (indicated by their mark-order 
results) who, I may add, have proved to be a major asset to House 
activities. 


George Grey has always been noted for its close Senior-Junior 
relationship and this year we succeeded in closing the gap even further, 
although a high standard of discipline has been upheld. In many ways 
one cannot help feeling that this sense of comradeship has contributed 
much to the high spirit of the House. 


All that remains is for me, on behalf of the 1979 leavers, to wish 
the House the very best for the future years. 
M.S.B. 
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Hervey House 


Housemaster: P. V. A. PHILIPS, Esq. 
House Tutor: R. J. HOOLE, Esq. 
Head of School: I. B. RUTLEDGE. 
Head of House: P. J. D. WESSON. 


House Prefects: C. Bewes, J. Hopkins, G. Werner, P. D. Wright (College 
Prefect). 


1979 was a most satisfactory one for Hervey House. What was 
most pleasing was that boys from the House took an active interest in all 
phases of College life. Many notable successes were achieved on the 
sporting side, which were supplemented by equally notable achievements 
in both the cultural and academic fields. 


While we did not have great success in the competition for the 
Athletics Shield, a few individuals did well. Here particular mention must 
be made of the achievements of Guy Werner, who was awarded Honours 
for Athletics. In a similar field of endeavour, Hervey managed to win 
the Senior Team Cup for the Cross Country, with J. Hopkins taking the 
individual prize. The road relay was also won in a most exciting finish. 


Other sporting successes were the winning of the Senior Hockey and 
Cricket Cups. 

Without doubt, the crowning achievement of the year was the pro- 
duction of Terence Rattigan’s “The Winslow Boy”. Hervey was fortunate 
to have a particularly talented group of Senior boys who put on a fine 
performance. A special word of appreciation must go to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoole for their hard work, and to their helpers, who produced the play. 


Also on the cultural side, Hervey won both the Senior and Junior 
Speakers Competitions, as well as both Senior and Junior Reading Com- 
petitions. A. Stobart is to be congratulated on winning both the Junior 
Speakers individual prize and Junior Readers prize. P. Wright won the 
Senior Readers prize. 


With all these varied activities, the academic side was not neglected. 
An attempt was made to promote a climate in the House conducive to 
study, and, on the whole, this was achieved. The two outstanding scholars 
in the House were P. Wright among the Seniors, and A. Stobart among 
the Juniors. 


With members of the House having such diverse interests, one feels 
sure that this can only have benefited the House as a whole, and one 
would hope that in the future this healthy participation in all College 
activities would be maintained. 

P.V.A.P. 
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Polling Station duty 


Oates House 


Housemaster: G. A. MACDONALD, Esq. 
House Tutor: N. ASHBY, Esq. 
Head of House: R. A. J. SMITH. 


House Prefects: C. A. H. Elworthy, D. S. Helfer, R. D. McAulay, 
L. G. N. Scheijde, A. J. Stewart. 


If one measures the success of a House by the number of trophies 
and cups won then Oates has not had a good year, “for the cupboard is 
almost bare.” However, there have been other features which have made 
1979 a successful year. Perhaps the most encouraging aspect has been 
the happy atmosphere which has prevailed in the House—at no stage 
has there been any dissension or any animosity between dormitories or 
groups and although every member has played his part in creating this 
relaxed situation the prefects must get a special mention for they have 
done much to engender a spirit of comradeship. Whenever there was 
an event involving members of the House or a House team there was 
always an enthusiastic crowd to provide encouragement. 


Oates was the smallest House in the College, starting with forty- 
seven and dropping to forty-three by the third term. In spite of this it 
has held its own in sports and academically. In Inter-House sports events 
it took up second, third or fourth positions. Certain individuals did well. 
J. F. Taylor, who arrived here at the beginning of the year, won the 
Junior Cross Country and won several events at both the Inter-House 
Athletics and Inter-House Gala. I. Sikabe and J. de la Fargue also © 
performed well in athletics, while the latter played Ist XI cricket. 
C. Elworthy did well, gaining colours for both athletics and cricket, and 
he played for the Matabeleland Schools XI in the Nuffield Trials. D. Paul 
and D. Helfer played the whole season for the Ist XV and the latter 
deserved his colours. R. McAulay played well for the ist XI hockey. 


The House came third in the Academic Challenge, second in Junior 
Debating and third in Senior Debating. It was pleasing to see B. Campbell 
share the Humphrey Cup for the Best Junior Speaker—this was a very 
fine effort for someone in Form One. In the School Chess Championships 
F. Cotterill did well to reach the finals, and lastly it was encouraging to 
see such a young team come third in the Inter-House Shooting 
Competition. 


Academically, the House has a proud record. During the year the 
Form One to Form Four groups earned no less than 614 pluses while only 
being given 13 minuses in mark orders. The Form One group did 
particularly well with B. Campbell earning fifty-five pluses and P. Furber 
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gaining fifty-three pluses. On Speech Day these two were awarded the 
Form Prize and Good Work Prize respectively. Eight other members of 
the House were also presented with prizes. 


Finally, I should like to wish all the very best to the leavers and 
to thank them for their contributions over the years. 
R.A.JS. 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. G. REED, Esq. 
House Tutor: A. B. DAVEY, Esq. 
Head of House: S. C. ROSS 


Prefects: N. Armstrong, J. Goddard, D. Tennick, D. Maver (3rd Term), 
J. Hallatt 3rd Term). 


Tredgold, as a whole, has not pulled its weight this year but in spite 
of this, it has achieved some measure of success in both the sporting and 
academic fields. 


On the sporting side the following must be congratulated: N. 
Armstrong for representing the Rhodesian Craven Week Rugby side; 
D. Tennick for his selection by both the Matabeleland Rugby and Cricket 
sides; G. Ferguson and I. Hammond for receiving the Tackling Cup and 
the Helfer Trophy respectively; and D. Avery for winning the Open Tennis 
Singles and Doubles competitions. Tredgold is emerging as a tremendously 
talented House and in the team events we gained 3rd place in the Inter- 
House Athletics and 2nd in the Inter-House Gala, and won the Senior 
Inter-House Tennis Trophy. The Junior sides acquitted themselves 
adequately and on a few occasions were only defeated in the finals. 


In the academic field, Tredgold excelled itself when the Academic 
Challenge Team won the ‘Owl’ for the second time in the history of 
the competition. G. Jeffreys must be congratulated on his mammoth 
contribution in this field. 


Our external examination candidates proved themselves worthy, 
judging from the “O” Level results, and both D. Tennick and D. Maver 
deserve mention for obtaining high grades in all their subjects. Of last 
year’s “A” Level candidates P. Kime deserves special mention for passing 
his three “A” Levels. 


On the more general level, House spirit has had its “ups and downs” 
this year but prospects for a bright future are high. With a strong and 
talented Upper Six group next year, one can only hope that Tredgold 
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will flourish and that a high standard of discipline and manners will 
always be maintained. 


Finally, on behalf of the leavers, I would like to wish Tredgold a 
happy and prosperous future. 
Ss. C. ROSS 


Junior House 


The Junior House this year numbered only seven. Despite its small 
size, there was a spread of abilities and achievements with S. Bell 
distinguishing himself academically and in swimming, A. Reed outstanding 
in cricket and rugby, and C. Hinde taking the honours in athletics. All 
these were backed by a good body of triers. 


Only limited woodwork and metalwork were attempted this year — 
in compensation loving care was lavished on the Housemaster’s aged 
vehicles in the form of full servicing and repairs. The combat course 
was extended so that the boys had to master new techniques and achieve 
greater agility, resulting in a blend of quiet pride and fun in the team 
competitions over the course. 


The boys had a healthy range of interests which included societies 
such as Natural History and stamps, fishing, snakes, rocks and minerals, 
watching and identifying birds. 


Finally I must record my appreciation to A. Thomas, D. Maver, J. 
Dilmitis, A. Campbell, I. Pugh and C. Knaggs for all the work they put 
into the House and the encouragement they gave to the boys. 


G.A. 
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Cricket 


CRICKET RESULTS, 1979 
FIRST TERM 
27th January: 
1st XI beat C.B.C. by 165 runs. 4 
Falcon: 221 for 9 declared (Gibson 73, Elworthy 44, Tennick 39). 
C.B.C.: 56 all out (Elworthy 6—6, Matthews 4—20). 
2nd XI beat Hamilton by 47 runs. ., 
Falcon: 207 all out (Anthony 49, Carle 46, Bennie 31, Thomas 31; Rose 
6—27). 
Hamilton: 160 all out (Denny 26; Carle 5—49, Thomas 3—15). 
Under 15A beat C.B.C. by 30 runs. 
Falcon: 97 all out (Maver 23; Clark 4—36). : 
C.B.C.: 67 all out (Doyle 39; Maver 4—22, Beattie 3—13). 
Under 14A beat C.B.C. by 9 wickets, 
C.B.C.: 84 all out (Jamieson 4—19, Curtis 4—28). 
Falcon: 88 for 1 (Curtis 45 n.o., Rudd 22 n.o.) 


Under 13A beat C.B.C. by 31 runs. 
Falcon: 83 all out (Fallon 40° Brown 3—16). 
C.B.C.: 52 all out (Warren 7—15). 


Under 13B lost to Hamilton by an innings and 27 runs, 
Falcon: 12 all out. 
Hamilton: 101 for 7 declared (White 3—20). 
Falcon: 62 all out (White 28). 


3rd February: 
Ist XI beat Gifford by 5 wickets, . 
Gifford: 56 (Gibson 5—9, Matthews 2—17, Collings 2—19). 
Falcon: 97 for 8 (de la Fargue 34, Gibson 33; Francis 4—37, Van Rooyen 
3—34). 
2nd XI beat Gifford by 6 wickets. 
Gifford: 95 all out (Podmore 3—39, Carle 2—15, Turner 2—17). 
Falcon: 263 for 9 (Thomas 67, Bennie 42, Avery 32). 
3rd XI beat Milton by 5 wickets. 
Milton: 111 all out (Cunliffe 4—30, Thomas 3—21). 
Falcon: 145 all out (Powell 33, Thomas 29, Maver 29; Caprez 6—63). 
Under 15A beat Gifford by 98 runs, 
Faleon: 158 all out (Beattie 46, Grant 23; Connor 4—32, West 3-—29). 


As the results show, 1979 was a much better year for the Ist XI, 
whilst the overall number of wins for all sides was excellent. This 
upward trend in the standard of our cricket was capped by the selection 
of Adrian Gibson and David Tennick for the Rhodesian Schools Nuffield 
XI, whilst Clive Elworthy joined these two in the Matabeleland team for 
the Nuffield Trials held in Bulawayo during the first week of December. 


Perhaps the most important consideration, however, when analysing 
the good performances of our teams, is the standard of cricket in Mata- 
beleland at present. There is no doubt that the level of talent is rather 
shallow, even within the larger schools, and some of our teams were not 
tested to the full all the time. Nevertheless, there were also several keenly- 


well-deserved spoils of war, the most enjoyable of which was our first win 
against Peterhouse for many years. 


As the 1978 report predicted, the promise of the junior teams was 
fulfilled in 1979 and there is a wealth of young talent about to enter the 
Open age group in 1980. Players such as Curtis and Warren continued 
to feature in all aspects of the game; whilst Gibson and Tennick made 
themselves known as an off-spin/wicketkeeper combination to be respected 
in the best company. It was also a pleasure to field a genuine pace attack 
at last, and the Podmore-Elworthy pairing often enabled us to break into 
the opponents’ batting order at an early stage. 


Many other individuals had their own good performances from time 
to time and these are chronicled in the detailed results at the end of this 
report. What cannot be recaptured by the written word, however, are 


the tense moments that preceded the thrilling tie between our Junior XI 
and Ruzawi, or the incredible one-run victory that our Under 13A team 
snatched against Plumtree. These, and many other matches, were all 
played in the true spirit of the game and collectively contributed to a most 
satisfactory season. 


In conclusion, therefore, one can look forward to further progress 
in 1980 and one trusts that our well-turned-out teams will continue to 
enhance the good name that Falcon enjoys on the sports fields of this 
country. Once again, therefore, I offer my thanks to all coaches, ground- 
staff and catering personnel for their contribution to a most enjoyable 
and successful cricket season during 1979. 


R.L.A. 
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fought contests of the highest order and one must not detract from these 


Gifford: 60 all out (Connor 33; Maver 6—22). 
Under 15B lost by 3 wickets to Milton. 
Falcon: 93 all out (Henderson 24; Evans 6—27) 
Milton: 119 all out (Hammond 4—10). 
Under 14A beat Gifford by 8 wickets. 
Gifford: 47 all out. 
Falcon: 47 for 2 (Rudd 19, Curtis 18). 
Under 14B lost to Gifford by 2 wickets. 
Falcon: 59 all out (Spooner 19). 
Gifford: 66 all out. 
Under 13A lost to Gifford by 42 runs. 
Gifford: 70 all out (Martin 49), 
Falcon: 28 all out. 
Under 13B lost to Gifford by 5 runs. 
Gifford: 53 all out (Hume 7—30). 
Falcon: 48 all out. 
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10th February, versus Plumtree. 
ist XI drew. 
meee 161 all out (Phillips 42, Butchard 41; Gibson 4—5 1, Elworthy 
Falcon: 152 for 9 (Valentine 41 n.o., Meikl ; 
sal Sate part kle 37, Armstrong 20; Candler 
2nd XI won by 3 wickets. 
Plumtree: 108 all out (Broom 3—17, Carle 2—11, Podmore 2—21). 
Falcon: 133 for 9 (Rochat 32 n.o., Culley 31). 
3rd XI won by 41 runs. 
Faleon: 184 all out (Cunliffe 63, Gardner 28). 
Plumtree: 143 all out (White 40; Thomas 5—42, Maver 4—40). 
Under 15A won by 9 wickets. 
Plumtree: 15 all out (Beattie 6—8, Maver 4—4). 
Falcon: 109 for 5 (Tennick 39, Maver 25 n.o.). 
Under 14A won by 8 wickets. 
Plumtree: 160 all out (James 63; Curtis 7—46, Rudd 3—56). 
Facon: 171 for 4 (Curtis 123, Shepherd 24). 
Under 14B lost by 6 wickets, 
Falcon: 77 all out (Parsons 36, Kearns 27). 
Plumtree: 92 for 4 (Parsons 3—10, Stijkel 2—22). 
Under 13A lost by 7 wickets. 
Falcon: 57 all out (Clark 7—11). 
Plumtree: 109 all out (Wooler 50; Warren 6—39). 
Under 13B won by 4 wickets, 
Plumtree: 30 all out (Hoffmann 3—4, Arnott 3—16). 
Falcon: 50 all out (Chapman 18). 


17th February, versus Chaplin: 
Ist XI lost by 35 runs. 
ap eee all out (Currin 57; Elworthy 4—38, Gibson 3—32, Matthews 
Falcon: 125 all out (Armstrong 75; Campbell 5—44, Curri 
2nd XI won by 67 runs. 2 : Pier 
Falcon: 182 all out (Broom 39, Bennie 32). 
Chaplin: 115 all out (Bennie 4—19, Broom 4—29). 
3rd XI won by 5 wickets. 
pois : 12 all out (Maver 5—31). 
alcon: 194 all out (MacLeod 52, Thomas 25, Kna 20 n.o.). 
Under 15A won by 126 runs. cag ae 
eeles o ae 9 ene (Laubscher 77, Beattie 64). 
aplin: all out aver 4—27, Beattie 4—27, Laub —10). 
Under 15B won by 9 wickets, es at 
oe A ne out (Scott 7—15, Hammond 3—13). 
alcon: or 3 (Scott 41 n.o.. Hammond 40, McK. i 
Under 14A won by 110 runs, a3 i a 
Falcon: 157 all out (Curtis 74, Jamieson 22). 
Chaplin: 47 all out (Curtis 5—28, Rudd 3—19). 
Under 13A won by 69 runs. 
Falcon: 115 for 8 declared (Warren 58). 
Chaplin: 46 all out (Warren 5—16, Furber 5—27). 
Under 13B lost by 57 runs. 
Chaplin: 103 all out (Henning 5—46, Hoffmann 3—43). 
Falcon: 46 all out (Kayisa 12; Cranswick 6—10). 
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24th February, versus Milton. 

ist Xi: Match drawn. — 
Falcon: 191 for 8 declared (Gibson 71, Elworthy 30; de Villiers 5—49). 
Milton: 88 for 6 (Gibson 4—22, Elworthy 2—26). 

2nd XI won by 91 runs. 
Falcon: 190 all out (Culley 42, Avery 32, Rochat 20). 
Milton: 99 all out (Benning 29; Carle S—19). 

Under 15A lost by 5 wickets. 
Falcon: 89 all out (Davies 25 n.o.; Grobler 7—22). 
Milton: 90 for 5 (Vickery 24; Beattie 3—31). 

Under 15B won by 69 runs. 
Faleon: 144 all out (McKechnie 53, Tonks 33, Botten 24). “ 
Milton: 75 all out (Broderick 29; Mabbutt 3—2, McKechnie 3—41). 


Under 14A won by an innings and 22 runs. 
Milton: 30 all out (Curtis 6—8, Jamieson 3—9). 
Faleon: 127 for 2 declared (Curtis 62, Albany-Ward 29). 
Milton: 75 all out (Rudd 5—24, Jamieson 2—14). 
Under 13A won by 5 wickets. 
Miiton: 73 all out (Furber 6—26, Warren 3—22). 
Falcon: 96 all out (Campbell 20, White 18, Warren 17; Finch 4—21). 


Under 13B lost by 3 wickets. 
Falcon: 21 all out (Haddon 5—13). 
Milton: 45 all out. 


THIRD TERM, 1979 
15th September, versus Old Boys: 

1st XI won by an innings and 50 runs. 

Falcon: 236 for 7 declared (Elworthy 110, Matthews 37; Pete Moseley 
4—57). 

Old Boys: 80 all out (Skinner 25, Coulson 20, Blackwell 16; Bennie 3—4) 
106 all out (Pete Moseley 39, Coulson 29, Craig Danckwerts 19; 

Matthews 5—28). 


22nd September, versus Gifford: 
Ist XI won by 7 wickets. 
Gifford: 62 all out (Podmore 4—11, Matthews 2—12, Bennie 2—16). 
Falcon: 167 for 3 declared (Elworthy 67 n.o., Tennick 59 n.o.; Francis 
2—61). 
Gifford: 56 for 8 (Podmore 2—3, Gibson 4—15). 
2nd XI won by 10 wickets. 
Gifford: 24 all out (Turner 5—11, Carle 3—7, Paul 2—5). 
Falcon: 43 for 2 (Valentine 28 n.o.). 
Under 14A won by 8 wickets 
Gifford: 27 all out (Jameson 5—14, Rudd 2—2, Rusch 2—11) 
Falcon: 55 for 4 (Rudd 26, Jamieson 20). 
Under 14B won by 116 runs. 
Falcon: 183 all out (Douie 70, Stijkel 41, Spooner 21). 
Gifford: 67 all out (Sim 5—27, Douie 2—12, Stijkel 2—27). 
Under i3A won by 29 runs. 
Falcon: 139 all out (Warren 56, Reed 30; McIntosh 5—40). 
Gifford: 110 all out (Furber 6—43, Warren 3—46). 
Under 13B won by 73 runs. 
Faleon: 132 all out (McKenzie 56, Chapman 16, Smith 12). 
Gifford: 59 all out (Henning 4—12, Arnott 3—57, Hoffmann 2—12). 
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29th September, versus Hamilton: 
Ist XI won by 176 runs. 
Falcon: 230 for 6 declared (Elworthy 57, Tennick 53, Collings 45 Matthews 
38). 
Hamilton: 54 all out (Podmore 4—19, Matthews 3—13, Elworthy 2—5). 
2nd XI won by 211 runs: 
Falcon: 295 for 4 declared (Culley 131, Rackham 105; Coady 2—32). 
Hamilton: 84 all out (Thomas 4—17, Rochat 3—21). 
3rd XI won by an innings and 22 runs. 
Hamilton: 42 all out (Wright 3—4, Johnson 3—12). 
Falcon: 148 all out (Davidson 30, Hammond 28, Wright 26, Pearson 23). 
Hamilton: 84 all out (Johnson 5—19, Wright 3—32). 
Under 15A won by 21 runs. 
Falcon: 103 all out (Curtis 23, Grant 18; Levey 4—18, Marsh 4—29). 
Hamilton: 82 all out (Houlson 20; Curtis 5—7, Maver 4—35). 
Under 14A won by 8 wickets. 
Hamilton: 115 all out (Gibson 38; Jamieson 6—14). 
Falcon: 228 for 9 (Shepherd 74, Rudd 57, Jamieson 32; Grobelaar 4—86) 
Under 14B won by an innings and 77 runs. 
Hamilton: 74 all out (Douie 3—16, McQuade 2—4). 
Falcon: 245 all out (Stijkel 105 n.o., Kirkman 42, Stewart 34). 
Hamilton: 94 all out (Clark 34, Douie 4—9, McQuade 2—21). 
Under 13A lost by 6 wickets. 
Falcon: 52 all out (White 14). 
Hamilton: 110 all out (Warren 5—50, White 5—35). 
Falcon: 43 for 3 (Warren 20 n.o.). 
Under 13B lost by 27 runs. 
Hamilton: 91 all out (Andersen 36; Henning 4—25, Hoffmann 2—21). 
Falcon: 64 all out (Smith 22, Hoffmann 19; Speight 4—14). 


6th October, versus Plumtree: 
ist XI, Match drawn. 


hae ae 172 for 6 declared (Butchard 51, Candler 37 n.o.; Elworthy 
5—60). 


Falcon: 86 for 4 (Gibson 39 n.o.; Herselman 2—23), 

2nd XI won by 8 wickets. 
Plumtree: 82 all out (Light 27; Petler 7—16, Rochat 3—18). 
Falcon: 134 all out (Valentine 36; Walton 6—47). 


Under 14A lost by 3 wickets. 
Falcon: 145 all out (Albany-Ward 29, Greaves 29 n.o.; Hylton-Barber 
4—40.) 
Plumtree: 186 for 4 (James 61, Carnegie 59; Jarvis 1—9), 
Under 13A won by one run. 


Falcon: 169 all out (Warren 54, Campbell, B. G., 39, Furber 20; Henner- 
berg 3—40). 


Plumtree: 168 all out (Wooller 53, Lewis 43; Warren 6—90, White 4—54), 
(Under 15A not played: bus breakdown.) 
8th October: 
Falcon Junior XI vs. Ruzawi. Match tied. 


Halsouy, ‘ for 9 declared (Warren 51, Butler 31, Fallon 20, Ternouth 
3—14). 


Ruzawi: 142 all out (Gamble 69, Wilkin 47; White 3—54). 
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Ist XI CRICKET 1979 


Back Row: A. J. Stobart (Scorer), R. B. Meikle, N. J. Valentine, J. P. De La Fargue, G. C. M. 
Podmore, M. C. Collings, P. D. Bennie, K. W. Armstrong. ; 
Front Row: C. H. Matthews, D. P. C. Tennick (Vice-Captain), A. B. Gibson (Captain), 
C.R.H. Elworthy, R. S. H. Wolton. 
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Ist WATER POLO 1979 


Back Row:  T. Masters, J. Cochrane, N. Roffey, J. Pretorius, R. Laubscher, D. O' Neill-Williams 


Front Row: M. Brennan. R. Collier. P. V. A. Philips, Esq..G. Gilbert, B. Jolliffe. 


13th October, versus Milton: 


Ist XI. Rain stopped play. 
Falcon: 148 all out (de la Fargue 45 no.,; Benning 4—S6). 
Milton: 37 for 3 (Einhorn 18 n.o.). 


2nd XI won by 136 runs. 
Faleon: 253 for 3 declared (Valentine 120 n.o., Culley 110; Waite 2—65). 
Milton: 117 all out (Hearne 36; MacLeod 4—2, Petler 3—-35, Turner 2—14). 


Under 15A. Rain stopped play. 
Falcon: 176 for 9 declared (Tennick 41, Beattie 35, Everett 31; Grobler 
2—51). 
Milton: 74 for 7 (Pearson 41; Beattie 3—25, Curtis 2—8, Maver 2—36). 


Under 15B won by 149 runs. 
Falcon: 216 all out (Botten 44, Cunliffe 37, Hammond 36; Van Ryneveld 
5—50). 
Milton: 67 all out (Hammond 4—19, Scott 3—22). 


Under 14A. Match drawn. 
Falcon: 250 for 8 declared (Jamieson 83, Rudd 76, Butler 44; Hulley 3—76). 
Milton: 173 for 7 (Wentzel 58, Wallace 35; Rudd 5—47). 


Under 14B lost by 7 wickets. 
Falcon: 61 all out (Stiykel 20; Fouche 3—8). 


Ist TENNIS 1979 Milton: 119 all out (Scott 55; Stijkel 6—36, Yeatman 3—44). 
Back Row: D.M. Bruesson, D. J. Avery, G.C.M. Podmore, P. D. Bennie. der 13A. Rai dol 
Front Row: D. P. C. Tennick, P. D. Wright (Captain), A. J. Thomas, A. B. Gibson. Under - Rain stopped play. 


Falcon: 104 all out (White 26: Finch 6—25). 
Milton: 79 for 8 (Warren 3—30, Fallon 2—13). 


Under 13B won by 3 runs. 
Falcon: 107 all out (Hoffmann 45; Haddon 4—21, Cox 4—29). 
Milton: 104 all out (Marais 50; Hume 6—48). 


20th October, versus Peterhouse (Home): 


Ist XI won by 4 wickets. 
Peterhouse: 126 all out (Quarmby 26; Gibson 4—36, Elworthy 3—29, 
Bennie 3—35). 
Falcon: 128 for 6 (Tennick 27 n.o., Wolton 26, Matthews 23; Baines 
4—45). 


Under 15A lost by 45 runs. 
Peterhouse: 151 all out (Herring 53, Bruk-Jackson 24, Bradshaw 24, Curtis 
5—35, Beattie 4—56). 
Falcon: 106 all out (Curtis 75 n.o., Mpanbawashe 9—29), 


Falcon 3rd XI beat Milton 3rd XI by 167 runs, 
Falcon: 221 for 7 declared (Smith 116 n.c., Maver 36; Caprez 4—85). 
Milton: 54 all out (Wilson 22; McAulay 6—12, Maver 3—22). 


3rd November: Additional fixtures vs. Milton: 


Under 15A. Falcon won by 7 wickets. 
Milton: 68 all out (Bennett 28, Maver 5—39, Beattie 3—17). 
Falcon: 74 for 3 (Curtis 42 n.o., Tennick 24 n.o., Grobler 2—35). 
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Ist SQUASH 1979 
Back Row: D. Jones, I. Carle, P. Wright, M. Digby. 
Front Row: M. Fraser-Valentine, A. Gibson, S. Rodger. 


Under 14A. Falcon won by 3 runs. 
Faleon: 60 all out (Jamieson 14, Greaves 14; McCormick 4—12). 


Milton: 57 all out (Wentzel 26; Rudd 4—17, Rusch 3—24, Butler 2—7). 


(N.B.: Fall of wickets—Milton: 1/7, 2/11, 3/25, 4/25, 5/48, 6/51, 7/57, 
8/57, 9/57, 10/57.) 


Under 13B. Milton won by 6 wickets 


Falcon: 65 all out (McKenzie 23, Hinde 15; Haddon 4—10, Cox 2—15). 
Milton: 75 for 4 (Holleran 39; Hume 2—32). 


OVERALL RESULTS FOR 1979 
Played Won Lost Drawn 


11 6 1 4 

3 9 — = 

5 BS) —_ — 

9 6 2 1 

4 3 1 = 

10 8 1 1 

5 2 3 — 

9 5 3 1 

9 4 5) —— 

Totals i) 48 16 a 

Captain for 1980: A. B. Gibson. 
AWARDS 


Colours: A. B. Gibson, D. P. C. Tennick, C. A. H. Elworthy. 


“50” Club: C. H. Matthews. 
House Matches: Senior: Hervey: Junior: Founders. 


Fielding Cup: D. P. C. Tennick. 
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Rugby 


The former captain of the 1974 British Lions Rugby team in South 
Africa is quoted as saying “Winning is not everything in rugby — it is the 
only thing.” 

While one must admire Mr. McBride for his competitive spirit which 
brought success to his team, if this concept was applied to the 1979 season 
at Falcon it would appear that we did not have a very successful season. 

108 games were played, 58 won, 43 lost and 3 drawn. 

The 1979 season at Falcon was in fact a most successful and enjoyable 
one. For a school of 275 boys to be able to field 12 teams every Saturday 
throughout the season is no small accomplishment and my sincere thanks 
go to all the coaches and to the boys who made this possible. 

By far the most successful team was the 3rd XV who were unbeaten 
throughout the season. They had some very creditable wins against stiff 
opposition and at all times tried to play open and attractive rugby. 

The Under 15A and U14A were by far the most exciting teams in the 
school. Some of the tries scored by the Under 14’s were a pleasure to watch. 
They had a well drilled pack of forwards who gained some excellent second 
phase possession and at centre Curtis was always a danger to the opposition 
whenever he got the bail. (even behind his own goal line). 

We are most grateful to all the schools who visited us during the past 
season and hope that when the 1980 season commences there will be no 
need for armed escorts, and that we will get back to 4.00 p.m. kick-offs for 
all Ist team games. 

My thanks go to the Matabeleland Referees Association for supplying 
referees each week, to Messrs. Buchanan and Haisted for their enjoyable 
visits and lastly to Mr. Newbould for the fine condition in which he kept 
the fields. 

Ist XV 

With only three members of the 1978 team returning to school the 
season was very much one for team building. Russell Coilier did a first class 
job in welding a young and inexperienced side together and proved to be 
a good captain. 

Our strength lay in our back line where the addition of Paul 
(ex-Chaplin) added necessary punch in the centre. Falcon has always had a 
tradition of hard-running wings and this year was no exception. Anthony 
(from last year’s U15) came into the side as a last minute substitute in 
Salisbury and scored some very good tries — I shall always remember his 
run from the half-way line against Milton in the last minute which gave us 
a hard earned victory. Armstrong on the other wing was always dangerous 
when he got the ball but his big weakness was that he did not look for 
work. 
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Helfer showed great promise at the start of the season but 
unfortunately didn’t fully come up to expectation, while Tennick was a 
competent fly-half who gave some very fine displays of place-kicking. 

The light but mobile pack stuck to their task admirably. In all games 
they were outweighed in the scrum but still managed to win a fine share of 
the ball. The props. Pretorius and Annesley stood up manfully against 
some very powerful opposition. Avery, a lock or flank played with a lot of 
fire but will have to try and curb his tendency to go off-side at the scrums. 
Collier always played his heart out and was well supported by Gilbert 
whose line-out play was outstanding at times. 

By far the best performance was in the last game of the season against 
Peterhouse. We were very much the underdogs in this match but the for- 
wards played like men inspired. Gilbert and Collier were quite outstanding 
and gave the backs a good supply of the bail. Helfer (at fly-half) in place of 
Tennick gave a very good performance and we were unfortunate not to 
score on several occasions after some outstanding back movements. In the 
end a draw 6-6 was a very fair result. 

Thirteen of the 1979 team will be returning in 1980 — we look forward 
to a good season. W.McQ. 

RESULTS 


Ist XV: Drew Chaplin 4-4. 
Played 12: Won 5; Lost 6; Drew 1. Beat Northlea (2nd) 48-4. 
Beat Mount Pleasant 9-0. beat Piuimeree 10-V. 
Lost to St. Georges 0-26. Beat Gifford 14-8. 

Beat Gifford 23-20. Beat Hamilton 28-0. 
Lost to Hamilton 6-7. Beat Milton 38-6. 

Beat Milton 20-16. Beat Hamilton 18-0. 
Lost to Chaplin 6-27. 4th XV: 

Beat Northlea 45-6. Played 7: Won 5; Lost 2. 
Lost to Plumtree 9-28. Beat Gifford 16-14. 

Beat Hamilton 15-10. Beat Hamilton 22-6. 
Lost to Gifford 0-14. Beat Milton 34-6. 

Lost to Milton 12-18. Lost to Chaplin 0-4. 
Drew Peterhouse 6-6. Beat Gifford 23-20. 

2nd XV: Lost to Hamilton 4-14. 
Played 10: Won 5; Lost 5. Beat Hamilton 22-6.. 
Lost to Hamilton 3-12. Sth XV: 

Lost to Gifford 15-19. Played 6. Won 4; Lost 2. 
Beat Milton 11-4. Beat Gifford 24-8. 

Lost to Chaplin 0-27. Beat Hamilton 20-0. 

Lost to Hamilton 10-20. Beat Gifford 28-3. 

Lost to Plumtree 4-16. Beat Hamilton 16-0. 

Beat Hamilton 11-9. Lost to Chaplin 6-8. 

Beat Gifford 30-13. Lost to Milton (4th) 4-10. 
Beat Milton 32-12. 6th XV: 

Beat Hamilton 27-6. Played 5: Won 5. 

3rd XV: Beat Gifford 28-14. 
Played 10: Won 9; Drew 1. Beat Milton 38-9. 

Beat Gifford 32-14. Beat Gifford 26-13. 
Beat Hamilton 14-8. Beat Milton (5th) 50-4. 
Beat Milton 27-13. Beat Chaplin 30-0. 
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A. M. Anthony, R. D. Annesley, A. J. Thomas, 


Avery, 


dG 


B. Brennan, J. R. Goddard, D. 


J.P. Pretorius, A. B. Gibson, A. D. Paul. 


Back Row: 


Gilbert, 


G. A. W. 


llier (Captain), 


} 
i 


Co. 


R. 


. Tennick, 


Pa cae & 
C. Levin 


R. S. H. Wolton, D. S. Hefier, 


Front Row: 


Fr 
oe 


AWARDS 
Colours: R. Collier, N. Armstrong, D. Tennick, G. Gilbert. 
“50” Club: R. Annesley, D. Avery, M. Brennan, A. Gibson, J. Levine, 
J. Pretorius, R. Walton (re-award). 


C. Bristow — Capt. 2nd XV. 
R. Smith — Capt. 3rd XV. 


is 
3 
& UISA: UM4B: 
a Played !0: Won 7; Lost 3. Played 9: Won 4; Lost 5. 
os Beat Gifford 51-3. Beat Giffard 42-4. 
= a Beat Hamilton 12-8. Lost to Hamilton 0-8. 
2s Lost to Milton 26-8. Beat Milton 11-7. 
wa Beat Chaplin 14-4. Lost to Chaplin 4-14. 
a Beat Northiea 48-10. Beat Northlea 11-7. 
35 Beat Plumtree 46-3. Lost to Hamilton 7-18. 
Sa Beat Gifford 37-0. Beat Gifford 24-0. 
mt Beat Hamilton 38-0. Lost to Milton 0-12. 
Ge Lost to Milton 10-17. Lost to Hamilton 0-10. 
Se Lost to Peterhouse 6-14. 
a8 UI3A: 
eee = Played 10: Drew 1; Lost 9. 
BIE Sg Played 8: Won 4; Lost 4. Drew Gifford 0-0. 
, Weak Beat Gifford 28-4. Lost to Hamilton 0-8. 
| y asxs Lost to Hamilton 0-26. Lost to Milton 4-22. 
Ss s Lost to Milton 0-28. Lost to Chaplin 0-32. 
Sok S Beat Chaplin 22-8. Lost to Northlea 0-18. 
Daa aH Beat Northlea 36-6. Lost to Plumiree 0-42. 
Rigi 5 Beat Gifford 32-14. Lost to Gifford 3-10. 
3 Se Lost to Hamilton 24-28. Lost to Gifford 0-18. 
= ERE Lost to Milton 4-20. Lost to Hamilton 4-30. 
S35 Lost to Milton 0-32. 
ae” UIA: 
a a Played 9: Won 7; Lost 2. UISB: 
= Beat Gifford 62-4. Played 8: Won 3; Lost 5. 
Le Beat Hamilton 32-0. Lost to Gifford 4-14. 
SF Beat Milton 12-4. Lost to Hamilton 4-14. 
“i Lost to Chaplin 0-4. Beat Milton 8-4. 
a Beat Northlea 38-3. Lost to R.E.P.S. 0-30. 
eS Beat Plumtree 26-3. Beat Northlea 8-0. 
Zz i Beat Gifford 70-0. Beat Gifford 12-6. 
on Beat Hamilton 44-3. Lost to Hamilton 0-8. 
ew Lost to Milton 6-8. Lost to Milton 0-46. 
az 
~% 
z AWARDS 
S 
a 


Zimbabwe Rhodesian Craven Week Team: N. Armstrong. 
Matabeleland: N. Armstrong, R. Collier, D, Helfer, D. Tennick. 
Colours: N. Armstrong, R. Collier, G. Gilbert, D. Helfer, D. Tennick. 
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Hockey 


The stance adopted by some schools with regard to travelling outside 
Bulawayo left us in a parlous state as far as matches for all teams were 
concerned. In the 1978 season we managed 81 matches in all, in 1979 this 
had dwindled to 63. Some unfortunate teams had only one match. The 
matter of travel is a vexed one, but with the precautions taken by the 
College it was galling to put it mildly that some schools would not travel 
out to the college to fulfil their fixtures. To those schools which made the 
trip we offer sincere thanks as it gave the college the chance to see our 
talent on home ground. 


While the strength in the college lay in the junior teams, notably the 
U15 and U14 groups, the senior teams acquitted themselves well. The 
standard of play throughout the school is of a high order and this is partly 
a reflection of the sound coaching offered by the staff. A pleasing addition 
to the coaching was the volunteer force of Ist and 2nd XI players who 
willingly helped coach junior teams. M. Barnes was regularly seen 
instructing goalkeepers assisted by M. Walters, while J. Hopkins and J. 
Carle assisted in all aspects of play. Barnes is also to be congratulated on 
Pai very conscientious effort he put into maintaining the kit in such good 
order. 


Following on the production of a coaching booklet for school coaches 
last year all coaches were invited to participate in the Preliminary 
Coaching Certificate Scheme. The idea is to standardise coaching at all 
levels in schools. A simple test was set and college coaches answered 
questions on the knowledge of set pieces, coaching skills and rules — three 
coaches were awarded the Preliminary Coaching Certificate while two 
others were awarded the Intermediate Coaching Certificate after a practical 
exam. 


_ Our thanks are extended to Des van Jaarsveldt and Brian Fraser for 
their continued support of and attendance at the school for coaching 
sessions, and to Mr. M. Newbould and his ground staff for maintaining the 
high standard of the fields. 


__ Lastly it is hoped that interest in the coaching of hockey by senior boys 
will have been fostered by the success the coaches have had in the 
Certificate Award Scheme. A nucleus of qualified schoolboys has been 
proved to be invaluable in other schools in the country — why not at 
Falcon? We have the talent. Let’s go for the rewards. 


H.A.C.G. 
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First Game 


The 1979 1st XI results were not impressive but if we consider that 
only three regular players in the side came from the Upper Six year these 
results are understandable. It was a young and inexperienced side with five 
players coming from Form Four. This certainly augurs well for the 1980 
and 1981 seasons — in fact it is with possible strength next season that a 
tour of Natal is being considered. 


The season started with three games against Salisbury schools in the 
Inter-Schools Tournament. The side played above itself in the game against 
Churchill, but rather ran out of steam in the games against Sinoia and 
Prince Edward. 


Against Matabeleland schools the side had its ups and downs, but it 
only played badly twice — in the first game against Hamilton and in the 
second game against Milton. In the first game against Milton the side had 
a convincing win and therefore it was unforgivable that it should lose the 
return game. The side played well in the games against the strong Gifford 
and Piumtree teams. The first game against Gifford was particularly 
memorable for the Ist XI scored the first goal and held this goal lead until 
well into the second half in spite of having to face a barrage of short 
comers. Eventually the constant pressure from the stronger side told and 
Gifford managed to score two goals in the last fifteen minutes. The game 
against Peterhouse was an attractive, fast game and was enjoyed by all the 
spectators. Falcon led 2-0 at half time but Peterhouse came back strongly 
in the second half and eventually scored the winning goal in the dying 
minutes of the game. 


The weakest department of the side was the half line with the wing 
halves never really settling down. Wesson, the captain and centre-half was 
tenacious in defence but was a poor distributor. The goalkeeper, Barnes, 
who is young and still has two more years, developed very well — this was 
because he was prepared to listen and put in a lot of practice. Carle who 
played as sweeper is a very talented player and he could be outstanding 
next year if he develops “a bigger heart”. The forward line with the 
exception of left wing provided the greatest strength and had they got better 
ball from the half line might have scored more goals. Macleod on the right 
wing was a hard running determined player with a good shot at goals. 
McAulay at right inner was not a talented player but he gave everything in 
all games and he improved a great deal as the season progressed. The centre 
forward Cunliffe was very fast with good stick work but he had a weak 
shot at goals. Lastly, Hopkins at left inner was the most polished player in 
the side but he tended to be selfish on occasions. ee 

G.A.M. 
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AWARDS: 


Ist XI: 


Colours: J. P. Hopkins, P. J. D. Wesson. 
“50” Club: C.J. Cunliffe, R. D. McAulay, C. J. Macleod. 
Townshend and Butcher Sticks for the most improved players: 
Junior: 'T. P. Cochran 
Senior: D. D. Maver 


House Hockey Cups: 

Junior: Founders 

Senior: Hervey 
Matabeleland Schools “A”: C. J. Cunliffe, J. P. Hopkins. 
Matabeleland Schools “B’: P.J.D. Wesson. 


Played 14: Won 4; Drew 2; Lost 8. 
Drew with Ciaurchill 2-2. 

Lost to Sinoia 1-5. 

Lost to Prince Edward 1-3. 

Lost to Hamilton 0-3 and drew I-1. 
Beat Milton 6-3 and lost 1-2. 

Lost to Gifford 1-2 and 2-5. 

Lost to Piumtree 1-3. 

Lost to Peterhouse 2-3. 

Beat Founders 12-0 and 8-1. 

Beat Northlea 9-2. 


2nd XI: 


Played 8: Won 6; Lost 2. 

Beat Hamilton 6-1 and 3-0. 
Beat Milton 5-1 and 3-1. 

Lost to Gifford 0-2 and won 2-1. 
Beat Northlea 9-0. 

Lost to Plumtree 1-2. 


3rd XI: 


Played 4: Won 3; Lost 1. 
Beat Gifford 3-1. 

Beat Milton 3-2 and lost 2-3. 
Beat Hamilton 4-2. 


4th XI: 


Played 2: Won 1; Lost 1. 
Beat Gifford 1-0. 
Lost to Milton 3-5. 


UIS5A: 


Played 9: Won 9. 

Beat Milton 7-1, 7-2 and 6-0. 
Beat Gifford 4-0. 

Beat Hamilton 6-0 and 2-1. 
Beat C.B.C. 4-1 and 7-1. 
Beat Northlea 14-0. 


UISB: 
Played 2: Won 2. 
Beat Milton 3-1. 
Beat Gifford 6-2. 


UI4A: 
Played 8: Won 8. 
Beat Northlea 7-1. 
Beat Milton 4-2. 
Beat Hamilton 6-1. 
Beat Gifford 3-1. 
Beat Founders 7-0 and 4-0. 
Beat C.B.C. 7-0 and 6-0. 


UI4B: 
Played 3: Won 3. 
Beat Milton 6-2. 
Beat Hamilton 4-0. 
Beat Gifford 6-0. 


Ul4dc: 
Played 1: Drew 1. 
Drew with Gifford 0-0. 


Ui3A: 
Played 8: Won 2; Drew 2; Lost 4. 
Beat Northiea 1-0. 
Drew with Milton 2-2. 
Lost to Hamilton 0-6. 
Lost to Gifford 0-7. 


Lost to Founders 0-1 and won 3-0. 


Beat C.B.C. 2-0 and drew 1-1. 


UI3B: 
Played 5: Won 2; Drew 1; Lost 2. 
Lost to Hamilton 2-0. 
Drew with Gifford 2-2. 
Beat C.B.C. 1-0 and 1-0. 
Lost to R.E.P.S. 0-4. 


U13C: 
Played 1: Drew 1. 
Drew with Gifford 0-0. 


Swimming 


When W. Clayton was appointed Captain of Swimming for 1979 
there was the possibility that he would not be returning to school, but 
had he returned he would have tackled the job with enthusiasm. As it 
was, we limped through most of the year without a Captain until just 
before the inter-school gala when G. A. W. Gilbert was appointed Captain- 
elect for 1980. 


In the first term Mrs. Ferguson very kindly came out to the school 
on several Mondays to help with style and this was greatly appreciated. 


The new diving board did not arrive until the third term and our 
standard of diving has certainly suffered through not having a spring- 
board for the last couple of seasons. It is to be hoped that divers will 
avail themselves of the new board and practice hard in 1980. 


We entered a full team in the Inter-School Gala, but unfortunately 
we came last. Even the combined schools beat us. 


Places gained in the Inter High School Gala: 


2nd place U16—50 m Butterfly . P. C. Start 


3rd places: U13 — Diving ....... ...... ... A. R. Reed 
U14— 100 m Freestyle J. G. Stewart 
U15 — 50 m Butterfly . P. J. McKechnie 
U16— 100 m Freestyle P.C. Start 
Open — 100 m Freestyle G. A. W. Gilbert 
U1l4 — Medley Relay 


The Inter-House Gala went very well with Founders winning both 
the Inter-House Trophy and the Standards Cup. The only two records 
broken were in the Standard 5 events where S. P. W. Bell broke both the 
50 yd. freestyle record and the 25 yd. backstroke record, each by 2,5 
seconds. D. W. Chamberlain of the Junior House is to be congratulated 
on winning the U13 diving. 


Results of the Inter-House Gala: 


DIVING: 
U13 D. W. Chamberlain 
Ul4 S. T. G. Kearns 
UTS C. R. Partridge 
U16 N. D. Roffey 
Open’ G. T. Werner 
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FREESTYLE: 


Std. 5 50 yds. S. P. W. Bell 
UIs 200 yds. S. A. Fallon 
50 yds. S. A. Fallon 
U14 200 yds. J. G. Stewart 
50 yds. J. G. Stewart 
UI15 200 yds. J. G. Taylor 
100 yds. J. G. Taylor 
U16 200 yds. P. C. Start 
100 yds. Pi C., Start 
Open 200 yds. G. A, W. Gilbert 
100 yds. G. A. W. Gilbert 
BREASTSTROKE: 
Std. 5 50 yds. S. P. W. Bell 
U13 200 yds M. P. Dilmitis 
50. yds. M. D. Dilmitis 
U14 200 yds. P. B. Rusch 
50. yds. P. B. Rusch 
UI5 200 yds. A. J. Stobart 
50 yds. A. J. Stobart 
U16 200 yds. D. O’Neill-Williams 
100 yds. M. L. M. Stubbs 
Open 200 yds. T. Masters 
100 yds. T. Masters 
BUTTERFLY: 
U13 50 yds. S. A. Fallon 
U14 50 yds. D. M. Curtis 
UI5 50 yds. R. J. Henderson 
UI16 50 yds. Pi: ‘Start 
Open 100 yds. A. J. Stewart 
BACKSTROKE: 
Std. 5 25 yds. S. P. W. Bell 
U13 50 yds. C. E. Stewart 
U14 50 yds. J. G. Stewart 
WAS 50 yds. A. S. Douglas 
U16 50. yds. D. O’Neill-Williams 
Open 100 yds. A. J. Stewart 


INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY: 


U13 44x 25 yds. S. 
U1l4 4x 25 yds. ds 
U15 4x 25 yds. J. 
U16 4x 25 yds. Py c. Start 
Open 4 x 25 yds. G. A. W. Gilbert 


MEDLEY RELAY: 


U13. 4. x 25 yds. Founders 
Ul14 4x 25 yds. Tredgold 
UIS 4% 25 yds. Oates 
U16 4x 50 yds. Tredgold 
Open 4 x 50 yds. Hervey 


A. Fallon 
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FREESTYLE RELAY: 
U13 4.x 25 yds. Tredgold 
U14 44x 25 yds. Tredgold 
UIS 4x 25 yds, Founders 
U16 4x 25 yds. Founders 
Open 4 x 25 yds. Hervey 


The Standards Cup was won by Founders. 
OVERALL RESULT: 


st” TROUnGerS) ses. sexe ces, sas.ce crs seh. es sit 99 points 
2nd_ Tredgold .... seis isin Gaia Fea < 86 points 
3rd Hervey ...... Linnehan techie caer ene Oe oat tan ste 774 points 
Ath @ates: 25. acne ccs as 494 points 
Sth George ‘Grey ... ee ee 48 points 
RESULTS OF THE INTER-HOUSE RELAY GALA: 
st; JROUNG ETS cic sen cen sens cuss ew Iai eae sae ee 94 points 
2nd George Grey ... 66 points 
Std (Oates: ce mcm. ome 56 points 
4th ei SOR, fee oP ONE, ee 42 points 
Tredgold 


Water Polo 


The key to success in any field of endeavour is without doubt, self- 
confidence. This is especially true in sport. 

The lack of this necessary belief in their own ability was, I think, the 
reason for the poor performance of the 1979 Water Polo Team. Without 
doubt, the talent was there, as well as the enthusiasm and willingness to 
work — none worked harder than the Captain, Russell Collier. 

Unfortunately, this was a side who played their best Polo at practices. 
Hours were spent practising the basic skills until a high standard was 
achieved. However, in the heat of competition, their skills seemed to desert 
them. Their passing was sub-standard, their play timid and unsure, and 
players seemed afraid to ‘break’ for fear of making mistakes and thus 
allowing the opposition to ‘gain ball’ and score. 

As many of this year’s players will be back next year, I hope that with 
the experience gained throughout the season they will return to achieve 
results commensurate with their talent. 

The Second and Under 15 teams practised and played with great 
gusto! The Under 15 in particular had a good year, losing only 1 game in 
the First Term, and winning all their games in the Third: a good sign 
for Water Polo at Faicon for the years to come. 

Colours: R. Collier, M. Brennan, G. Gilbert. 
“50” Club: B. Jolliffe, J. Cochrane, T. Masters. 
Senior Cup: Founders. 
Junior Cup: Founders. 

G. Gilbert and B. Jolliffe were chosen to play for the Matabeleland ‘A’ 

and M. Brennan for Matabeleland ‘B’ teams. P.V.A.P. 
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Athletics 


Favourable weather conditions throughout this year’s season enabled 
us to carry out a full training programme. A keen spirit of training and 
competition was especially evident in the majority of the track events. 
Unfortunately there were no official coaching facilities available for the 
field events and as a result, although we had a few outstanding individuals, 
many were unable to realise their full potential. 


Competition opened with our annual visit to Messina in which we 
combined with Hamilton to compete against other Matabeleland and 
Northern Transvaal schools. This, as always, was most enjoyable and 
provided good experience for all those who competed. 


The next event on our calendar was the Matabeleland Championships. 
It was encouraging to see the number of athletes who entered, this being a 
voluntary event. 


The inter-house relay meeting provided keen competition in which 
Founders came out as winners, with George Grey in second place. This 
was followed by the Pentagonal Meeting held the following weekend. Each 
event in the Pentagonal Meeting is judged on the performance of each 
individual team as a whole and therefore a good average performance is 
paramount. Special congratulations go to our U14 team who won every 
event they entered. Other notable performances were the U15 who gained 
first place in the 1 500 m and second places in the 800 m and shot: the U16 
with seconds in the 400m, 800m and javelin and the U19 who won the 
1500 m. Overall Falcon was placed fourth. We lost many points due to 
lack of depth in the field events. 


Sports Day began in overcast conditions. However it warmed up later 
in the morning and turned out to be a fine day. The final points position did 
not prove very exciting as Founders pulled away early in the afternoon 
to win by over 100 points from the next house, George Grey. Tredgold 
were a close third, Hervey fourth and Oates fifth. The individual results of 
the day are given below. 


U13 100m, Hoy; 200m, Hoy; hurdles, high jump and long jump, Blevin; 
shot, Warren. 


U14 100m, Stijkel (R); 200m, Stijkel; 800 m Stijkel (R); 400 m, Stewart; 
hurdles, Kearns; long jump, Curtis; high jump, Cochran; shot, Curtis. 


UI15 100m, (R=) and 200m, Cunliffe; 400m Habgood; 800m, 1500m 
(R=) and 3000m (R), Taylor; hurdles, Nicolle J. C.; high jump, 
Partridge; long jump and triple jump (R), Cunliffe; discus (R) and 
javelin, Laubscher. 
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U16 100m, 200m and 400m, Anthony; 800m, 1500m and 3000m 
Wilson; hurdles and long jump, de la Fargue; triple jump, Start; high 
jump, Meikle; shot, discus and javelin, Petter. 


OPEN 100m and 200m, Stubbs J.; 400m, Simon; 800m and 3 000m, 
Werner; 1 500m, Tennick; 110m hurdles and high jump, Mcleod; 
shot and javelin, Renwick; discuss, Elworthy; long jump and tripie 
jump, Stubbs, J. 

(R) = record. 
(R=) = record equalled. 


The UI5 age group is to be congratulated on breaking three records 
and equalling two during the day. 


The final meeting of the term was the Inter-schools, held at Milton who 
provided an excellent track. Falcon was placed fourth out of the eight 
schools competing. Ist places were Curtis who won the U14 shot; Petler 
who won the U16 javelin; de Ja Farque in the U16 100 m hurdles, Tennick 
in the U17 1500m and Werner in the U19 1500 m. Again at this meeting 
the lack of sufficient field event competitors lost us many points. 


Finally the season was ended with the result that J. Taylor; G. Petler, 
D. Sikabe; D. Tennick; C. Richards; C. Elworthy; J. Renwick and G. 
Werner were chosen to represent Matabeleland at the Inter-provincial 
Championships. 


Our thanks go to Mr. McQuade for many hours spent in training the 
boys and preparing for competitions, to Mr. Stewart for his help in hurdles 
training and Mr. Newbould for preparing the fields which were always in 
excellent condition. 

G. WERNER. 


AWARDS: 
Honours: GG. T. Werner. 
Colours: D. Tennick, C. Elworthy, J. Stubbs. 


“50” Club: A. Anthony; C. Simon, B. Joliffe, C. Cunliffe; D. Sikabe; J. 
Renwick; de la Fargue; G. Petler; C. Mcleod. 


Cross Country 


The cross-country season was again highly restricted owing to the 
present situation. Runs had to be thought out on a weekly basis and 
‘dead-line times’ had to be religiously adhered to, despite their incon- 
venience. The Houses were given specific times at which to run so that their 
whereabouts could always be known. 
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Nevertheless, as usual, the fundis took to their task of hard training 
while the unenthusiastic trudged along behind. It was still a common sight 
to see the different House colours splayed at intervals along the road. 


The Inter-House Competition again proved exciting for the runners 
and entertaining for the onlookers. The Senior run was about 5,5 km long 
while the juniors ran approximately 4,0kms. The junior was won by 
Taylor in a time of 26 min 46,6 secs with Khumalo a close second. Hopkins 
won the senior in a time of 26 min 53,8 secs with Werner taking second 
place. The team events were convincingly won by Founders in the junior 
and Hervey in the senior, respectively. 


At this stage, on behalf of the House Road Relay Teams, 1 would like 
to thank Mr. Reed for reinstating the ever-popular Road Relay. This year 
it was run over a distance of 20km towards and around Essexvale, and 
then back to the college. There were 10 runners per team and we greatly 
welcomed a team of instructors and a team of recruits from the nearby 
Battle Camp who also took part. It was extremely exciting with George 
Grey leading all the way until being overtaken by Hervey about 100m 
from the end, who went on to win. I hope that the tradition of the Road 
Relay may be kept next year and in the future. 


Finally, I look forward to an active 1980 cross-country season despite 
the restrictions and may I wish the runners all the very best. 


J.P. 
RESULTS 
TEAM EVENT 
JUNIOR SENIOR 
Bs Founders iI Hervey 
2s Tredgold 2 George Grey 
3: Hervey Bs Founders 
4. Oates 4. Tredgold 
ae George Grey Ds Oates 
INDIVIDUAL 
JUNIOR SENIOR 
1. Taylor (O) i Hopkins (H) 
2. Khumalo (H) Zs Werner (H) 
3 Curtis (F) 3s Tennick (T) 
4, Stijkel (O) 4. Broom (QO) 
5. Rudd (T) 3: Gibson (G.G.) 
6. Brown (G.G.) 6. Bion (F) 
ths Shepherd (G.G.) Ts Rutledge (H) 
8. Mallon (T) 8. Bristow (G.G.) 
9, Beattie (F) 9. White (H) 
10. Cunliffe (F) 10. Kayisa (F) 
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Tennis 


This was a rather frustrating year as far as the tennis teams were 
concerned. Practically all our matches were away fixtures in which 
we lost the valuable advantage of playing on our home courts. This, 
unfortunately, is a situation which we will again have to face in 1980. 
Of the fifteen fixtures scheduled for the first term of the year, only 
one is a home match. Looking to the future, it must be hoped that 
this state of affairs will be short lived. 


The First Team was additionally beset by the perennial problem 
of the clash of interests with the Cadet Corps. In 1979, four of our 
top six players were unavailable for regular matches because of this 
and consequently were desperately short of match practice when able 
to play at all. In 1980, seven pupils who played for the First Team 
in 1979 will not be available. ‘This makes it virtually impossible to 
field a genuine First Team. 


Despite these inhibiting factors, it was a good year. Overall, we 
met with a fair degree of success in our inter-school matches, par- 
ticularly at junior level. Above all we all enjoyed our tennis and that, 
after all, is the object of playing. 


In the College championships, there were some first-rate matches 
and a great deal of good tennis. D. J. Avery, playing some immaculate 
strokes, successfully defended both his titles in the Open Group, 
defeating a very dogged A. B. Gibson in the singles and, paired with 
P. D. Wright, easily winning the doubles. 


The Middle Singles was won by P. D. Bennie, who played very 
well in beating a hard-hitting G. C. M. Podmore in the final, while the 
combination of H. Scott and N. A. Shepherd swept all before them 
in the doubles. 

Giving a fine display, N. A. Shepherd won the Junior Singles for 
the third successive year, while the Junior Doubles title went to the 
partnership of D. Jamieson and J. S. Matthews. 


The Inter-House Championships were well contested and Tredgold 
emerged as winners of the Senior Trophy with Founders being victorious 
in the Junior competition. 


There is considerable talent evident among the current crop of 
players, and it is certain that the 1980 College championships will see 
many close matches and much good tennis. 


The Captain of tennis for 1980 will be D. P. C. Tennick. 
Awards: Colours: D. J. Avery, P. D. Wright (Organisation). 
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Squash 


1979 has been a good year. The courts have again been heavily 
used, there have been some quite outstanding improvements, and there 
are some good juniors coming up. 


Club championships in Bulawayo were used to sharpen players for 
the League — boys were entered above the level at which they could have 
played, and successes were few. The ‘A’ side consisting of A. Gibson 
(Capt.), M. Fraser-Valentine, S. Rodger and G.A. finished the season 
second in the First League. The ‘B’ side, latterly selected from M. Digby, 
I. Carle, D. Jones, D. Avery and R. Williams, began the season weakly 
: then pulled up to finish the season about the middle of the Third 

eague. 


A. Gibson, M. Fraser-Valentine and S. Rodger were selected to 
represent Matabeleland in the Schoolboys Inter-Provincial Tournament in 
Salisbury. The team ran out champions against two teams from Mashona- 
land and one from the Midlands. A. Gibson (Capt.) and M. Fraser- 
Valentine were selected for the Rhodesian ‘B’ side to play in the Inter- 
Provincial Tournament in South Africa. The side comfortably won all 
their matches and yet again captured the cup. 


Internally, the House Champions were again George Grey, with 
Tredgold second. Results of the individual championships were: 


Open winner M. Fraser-Valentine runner-up A. Gibson 
Intermediate winner M. Carle runner-up D. Avery 
Junior winner D. Curtis runner-up D. Jamieson 


At the close of the season, colours were awarded to A. Gibson and 
M. Fraser-Valentine. S. Rodger, M. Digby and D. Jones were elected 
to the ‘50’ Club. 
G.A. 


Clubs and Societies 


Debating Society 
INTER-HOUSE SPEAKERS COMPETITION 


The Junior competition was dedicated to the Year of the Child. 
Each competitor was required to address the House, assuming it to be 
an international youth gathering, on the Way of Life for Children in 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia. 


The standard of speaking was remarkably high, but more com- 
mendable was the sincere, realistic and sympathetic concern shown by 
the speakers for the plight, challenges and hopes of children throughout 
this land. Mesdames E. Ashby, H. MacDonald and J. Reeve-Johnson 
with Mr. Taylor were put to considerable task as judges. Assisted to 
some extent by the extempore speeches on “A Few Howlers”, they finally 
settled for B. A. Campbell and A. J. Stobart as joint winners of the 
Humphrey Cup, with T. D. Rudd in third place. 


In the Senior competition it was stipulated that each speaker should 
assume the role of the Chairman of one of the following organisations, 
and present his annual report: The Natural Resources Board; The World 
Bank; The Red Cross Association; The International Olympic Committee; 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

Once again the speeches were of an exceptionally high standard, 
providing considerable interest and stimulation for the alert and 
appreciative audience. Mr. and Mrs. Goodburn and Mr. and Mrs. Hoole 
judged A. Hardy the winner of the Best Speakers Prize, with J. Hopkins 
and P. Wright in second and third places respectively. 

Hervey House won the Junior and Senior team competitions thereby 
carrying away the Gordon Trophy for Inter-House Speaking for 1979. 

R.R-J. 


Geographical Society 


President: G. A. MACDONALD, Esa. 
Chairman: J. F. RENWICK 
Secretary: L. G. N. SCHEIJDE 


When we started off the year with the customary film show the 
attendance promised a healthy year for the society. Sadly, this was not to 
be the case and the attendance figures decreased from meeting to meeting. 
The lack of interest was hard to understand as the society had film shows, 
guest speakers, staff speakers and an outing. It was, however, pleasing to 
see some loyal members who did not look upon the meetings as a chance 
to escape evening prep or to fill in the time. 
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In summarising the year’s events we had two guest speakers, Mr. G. 
Culvert of the Forestry Commission spoke on Forestry in Zimbabwe 
Rhodesia paying particular attention to the problems of deforestation in 
the Tribal Trust lands. It was interesting to hear how much satellite 
photography was being used to detect new areas of deforestation. Mr. N. 
Steyn from the Town Planning Department of the Municipality of 
Bulawayo talked on Town Planning in general and then dealt with plans for 
Bulawayo in the next twenty years. Mr. R. Ashby gave an interesting and 
amusing account of his yacht trip from Cape Town to Martinique. The 
outing involved a trip to a firm in the Worringham area where we were 
shown how onions and gherkins were grown and bottled. We were also 
shown the vineyard and winery and listened attentively to how wine was 
made. The temptation was eventually too much for some and a halt in the 
tour was called while members sipped glasses of immature, but pleasant 
tasting white wine. 


Finally, I would like to wish the society the very best for next year 
and I appeal to all those eligible to be members to attend meetings — 
it is worth the effort. 


L.G.NS. 


Printing Club 


Director: A. A. TAYLOR, Esa. 
Works Manager: B. WHITEHEAD 
Chief Typographer: G. SUTTON 


For a long time the small faithful bands of printers have seen great 
development around their little room which has remained unchanged for 
many years. Art and craft rooms have been established and society rooms 
have been used, reshaped and decorated according to the demands of 
various other enthusiasts. 


Printers are not the kind of people to complain but they have always 
found it difficult to produce clean results so near to the machine. The 
dream of having a finishing department and paper store separate from the 
machine shop has now been realised in another recent alteration to the 
building. Brian Whitehead and Gordon Sutton, who were cited in Novem- 
ber, will now find it much easier to run the club, maintain output and train 
apprentices. They and the other members have worked hard this year. The 
lower quality paper and card due to the country’s foreign exchange 
situation has often made things difficult. 


A.A.T. 
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Seience Forum 
Chairman: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Esq. 


Inspired by articles in Scientific Journals, a small group of Sixth 
Formers requested that a society be formed to stimulate interest in techno- 
logical developments and scientific discoveries. Essentially the society 
should take the form of a Forum where any and everyone could come 
to pose questions, join in discussions and offer critical opinions. Con- 
sideration should be given to the economic, political and aesthetic aspects 
of a topic if so desired. From such meetings the layman could gain a 
better understanding of the processes of Science, and the aspiring scientist 
might be tempted to search deeper in the fields which he finds most 
fascinating. 


Selecting a programme was not easy. It seemed appropriate to start 
by analysing the world energy crisis. Thanks to the Shell/B.P. film library 
we were able to follow the discovery, processing and utilisation of 
petroleum products. Particular attention was drawn to the plastics 
industry. With this background there was sufficient scope for tackling 
the energy problem from any angle. 


A brilliant series of films demonstrating how an aeroplane flies 
attracted many potential pilots and model aircraft enthusiasts. Most of 
what the films showed could be applied to models, and tests carried out. 

Another evening was devoted to the technological developments which 
have taken place to improve the speed, efficiency and safety of aircraft. 

By way of contrast we focused our attention on the agricultural, 
veterinary and medical benefits of seaweed extracts. Mrs. M. Olver from 
Bulawayo gave a convincing talk on the subject and showed slides to 
support her claims. However there were a few sceptics in the audience, 
and it is hoped that they will embark on projects to verify or refute the 
facts about seaweed products. 


At the last meeting Dr. A. Pugh (Regional Medical Officer, Matabele- 
land) gave an illustrated exposition on the effects of the war on Medical 
Services in the rural areas. The closure of clinics and reduction of medical 
personnel over the past decade have contributed towards the resurgence 
of certain infectious diseases. Considerable discussion centred around 
the diagnosis and treatment of these diseases, and on how the problems 
are being solved. 


It is hoped that the Forum will include topics such as laser beams, 
printed circuits, silicon chips and radioactive isotopes at future meetings. 
I would be most grateful to anyone who can assist in providing suitable 


material on these topics. 
R.R-J. 
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Cosmos Club 


President: G. A. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Chairman: §. C. ROSS. 
Secretary: R. D. McAULAY. 

Committee Member: J. P. HOPKINS. 


The Cosmos Club, which has been moribund for the last three 
years, was revived in 1979 and credit for this must go to Mr. G. A. 
MacDonald who took over the position of President. He ensured that 
the Club had an interesting variety of visiting speakers and it is therefore 
a pity that during question time only a small number of members asked 
searching and controversial questions. With this in mind I would urge 


members next year to take a keener interest and to promote lively 
discussion. 5 


At the first meeting of the year Mr. E. T. Bulle and Mr. D. Kaufman 
(a Falcon Old Boy) from the Ministry of Information showed a film 
entitled “Oh, What a Time”. This was a short but well produced film 
dealing with the history of Rhodesia from the time of the early pioneers 
to 1978. A lively and often heated discussion followed which continued 
during coffee time. The next meeting was addressed by Mr. B. C. Ellis, 
another Falcon Old Boy, who was a member of the Cosmos Club in 1963. 
He had recently returned from the United States of America where he 
had spent a year with a firm of accountants. He gave an interesting talk 
on “The American Businessman”. 


During the middle term the Club had three meetings. Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Lloyd, American citizens who have lived in Bulawayo for a number 
of years and who are staunch members of the conservative John Birch 
Society, showed a film on the United Nations. Again a lively question 
time followed. Later in the term Mr. D. Fyfe, a Senior Personnel Officer 
on Zimbabwe Rhodesia Railways, spoke on “African Languages and 
Customs”. This was a very interesting and informative talk and members 
learnt a great deal. At the end of the term Mr. A. A. Upfill-Brown, 
Chairman of the Sagit Trust, gave a fascinating and highly amusing talk 
on the collecting of medals. 


There were two meetings in the third term. The Headmaster spoke 
on “Twenty-five Years at Falcon College”. This was an absorbing 
account of the history of the College. The year’s events ended on a 
successful note with a Club luncheon in Bulawayo where Mr. C. R. D. 
Rudd reminisced on his schoolboy days at Eton. This was a light- 
hearted and amusing address. 


R.D.M. 
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Mylne Society 


President: R. J. HOOLE, Esa. 
Chairman: P. D. WRIGHT 
Secretary: J. E. MARAIS 

Committee: G. T. WERNER 


This year the Society has fulfilled the aims set out in its constitution 
most successfully. Many topics were covered at the meetings during the 
year and these generally stimulated interest and discussion. 

Perhaps the two highlights of the year, apart from the inaugural 
speeches, were the first and last meetings, which took the form of talks 
illustrated with slides. The first was given by Sheila Werner, who had 
just returned from the United States on a year’s study as a Rotary 
Exchange Student. Her views and comments on life in America opened the 
eyes of many members to the advantages and disadvantages of living in a 
highly industrialised country. What she had to say about the American 
education system was particularly enlightening, and was greeted almost 
with disbelief by many members. 

The final meeting of the year was, as usual, the outgoing chairman’s 
address. This was heid over lunch at the Holiday Inn in Bu.awayo. We 
were very sorry that Mrs. Mylne was, once again, unable to attend because 
of her ill health. After Peter Wright had delivered his final address, we were 
privileged to hear Mr. Gordon speaking on life in Hong Kong, where he 
lived and worked at Queen Elizabeth Hospital. His slides made fascinating 
viewing. 

at the close of the second term the new committee was elected: David 
Tennick, Andrew Thomas and Basil Schur. They have already proved 
themselves most competent administrators, and we look forward to another 
good year in 1980. 


Fourth Form Forum 


President: W. A. MCQUADE, Esa. 
Committee: J. CHRISTIANAKIS, G. JOLLIFFE, B. YEATMAN 


Once again the Fourth Form Forum had a good year in 1979. The 
first meeting held, resulted in the election of the class representatives, 
namely Brett Yeatman (IV B) John Christianakis ((1V Arts) and Gavin 
Jollifie (LV Science) who was also elected as the Forum’s secretary. 

Our first guest speaker was Miss Sheila Werner, who had just returned 
from a year as an exchange student in the United States. Miss Werner’s 
talk on her year in America was interesting and enjoyed by all. The second 
speaker was Mr. Roy Ashby, a Falcon Master, who gave an interesting and 
thoroughly enjoyable talk on his yachting trip to Martinique. 

Our next speaker was Mr. Raymond Turner who addressed the Forum 
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on Stoneyhurst College in England, where he teaches. The members of 
the Forum found the differences between Stoneyhurst and Falcon rather 
amusing. 

In the third term, Mr. Hunt, the Essexvale District Commissioner 
talked to the Forum on the various tasks which face a District Commis- 
sioner and finally gave an outline on tribal administration. 

Unfortunately due to the security situation and the cost of petrol the 
Forum had only one outing, to Esigodini Agricultural College. This proved 
very worthwhile and it was certainly one of the year’s highlights. 

In summing up the years activities, Mr. McQuade’s hard work must 
be mentioned. It was Mr. McQuade who organised all the meetings and 
who made our trip to Esigodini possible. 


G.J. 


Smallbore Shooting Club 


President: A. A. TAYLOR, Esa. 
Range Supervisor: J. RENWICK 


There were fewer regular weekly shottists this year but the standard 
of shooting was fairly high. The BSA target rifles owned by the school 
are highly accurate in the right hands. The flair, the eye, the steadiness 
and calm temperament which are all necessary to the successful marksman 
are all useless unless he constantly practises. 

Although Julian Renwick averaged a higher score than ever this year 
(92%) competing for the Caryer Cup, he was very closely followed by 
others who included much younger members. 

The results of the end of year inter-house competition for the Cornish 
Trophy were Ist Founders, 2nd Tredgold, 3rd Oates, 4th Hervey, 5th 
George Grey. 

The range wall has been repaired and bush encroachment arrested, 
thanks to the efforts of the maintenance and grounds staffs. 

A.A.T. 


The Choral Group and Music Makers 


“Put another nickel in, In the Nickelodeon” may sound like a 
George Grey war chant, but the words date back to a popular song in 
one of the Broadway Hit Musicals of the Thirties, and the theme of the 
song was to promote Music. 

In a new adventure to create a choral group it was decided to invite 
the boys to suggest songs they would like to sing, and to compile a 
collection of these favourites. Over fifty boys, senior and junior, responded 
enthusiastically. Mrs. Fuller went to endless trouble to provide the 
necessary music while I set about typing out numerous sheets of words. 
In all forty songs were offered and tried out, and several of these were 
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performed in the Variety Concert and at the Music Makers meetings. 
“Amazing Grace” was sung in four parts at one of the Sunday evening 
services. 

By the end of the second term the novelty had worn thin and numbers 
had dropped to almost a half. This was very disheartening. However 
the girls rallied round and joined in the rehearsals for the Carol Concerts 
which took place in the chapel and in St. Mary’s at Essexvale. “In the 
Bleak Mid-Winter” was sung in four parts, and “Mary’s Boy Child” with 
a descant, and “Knocking at the Window” were performed with guitar 
accompaniment. 

A small group of instrumentalists under the skilled direction of 
B. Schur and S. Bryan arranged several melodies, old and new, for 
clarinets, trumpet, oboe, piano, guitars and voices. With limited sheet 
music and remarkable intuition they recreated some very pleasing pieces, 
the best of which were included in the Variety Concert. Unfortunately 
the group faded away during the third term as the members were involved 
in the preparation of their House choirs. 

I hope there will be a revival of the Choral Group and Music Makers 
next year. It would be a great pity if the abundant talents of these boys 
are not exploited and the consequent pleasures and satisfaction not realised. 
If tape recorders and radios were banned there would be a strong plea 
for “Music, Music, Music” throughout the College, and many boys would 
respond to the call. To ban an audience is just as futile as to ignore 
participation in creative arts. 

R.R-J. 


Military History Society 

1979 was a good year as far as the Society was concerned. We were 
active all year, and in the First Term, on Sports Day, we put on a very 
successful display of Communist weapons which were kindly loaned to 
us by the Rhodesian Army. 

The Headmaster gave the Society a very interesting talk on the Battles 
of Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift; almost exactly 100 years after these 
two battles took place. 

During the Second Term we once again started obtaining films for 
the Society. These proved to be very popular and we continued well into 
the Third Term with some very interesting films; some particularly good 
ones on the Yom Kippur War. They created a great deal of interest 
amongst members of the school and this resulted in a boost in numbers 
in the Society. 

We are hoping to bring out at least one Military History Magazine 
every term and so far this has proved successful, after encountering only 
one or two minor setbacks. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Mr. Philips and the members 
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of the Society for helping to make 1979 a successful year, and I hope 
1980 sees a continued upsurge in the Society’s membership. 


J. C. RICHARDS (Chairman). 


Natural History Society 


When I bring to mind the Society’s activities which took place over the 
past year, I see only a ripe land which cannot be harvested by our mem- 
bers, owing to the present security situation. However, the Society has 
somehow managed to operate very successfully in the immediate surroun- 
dings of the college, where we have been relatively active. 

Although the membership has nearly halved this year, we are left 
with keen natural historians without whom our interests would have 
crumbied. Our gratitude and appreciation goes to Mr. N. Ashby for his 
everlasting encouragement which has upheld the morale of the members. 

The angling division of the Society has fallen into a temporary period 
of dormancy, but there was one most enjoyable camp to Mr. Mylne’s upper 
dam. The fishing at this dam has been excellent and I hope it will not be 
abused. The Society has taken up fly tying which has greatly flourished by 
constant practice on Friday evenings in the Natural History room. Interest 
has also been aroused with taxidermy. 

There have been several outings into the surrounding area, from which 
the juniors have benefited more than the seniors. A few snakes have also 
been caught on these outings. A member of the Society caught a huge 
African Python which was damaging poultry in Essexvale. 

A very beneficial project this term was to label all Falcon’s trees, for 
which one boy was cited. Also this term we took part in a game count 
at the Matopos Research Station. 

Two very impressive displays were exhibited in the Natural History 
room for parents and masters. I think that next year will be one to look 
forward to because the interest in our Society is growing. Although our 
activities have been restricted, this year has been a most interesting and 
beneficial one. IN. J! SLY. 


Woodsmoke Club 


“Who hath smelt woodsmoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet 
are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight’ 
RuUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Woodsmoke Club became a much smaller society in 1979. We 
were still unable to go outside the fence but great enthusiasm was shown 
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in fixing up the sites near Oates orchard. Being much smaller the number 
of outings was reduced. 

At the last meeting various staff members were invited to experience 
the Woodsmoke kitchen for better or worse. Also at this meeting, those 
who had proved themselves really Woodsmokers were presented with 
the Woodsmoke Badge. 

I hope future woodsmokers will maintain this enthusiasm and that 
outings might go further than the fence in the coming a No 


Beekeeping Society 


President: MR. REED 
Chairman: A. MACLOUGHLIN 
Secretary: P. G. NICOLLE 


In the first term the society had three hives which were not at their 
best and consequently did not produce much. In the winter term we 
got back to find that ants had driven out the occupants of two of the 
three hives during the holidays. Two swarms were caught which estab- 
lished themselves after a visit to Mr. Mylne’s farm. 

The third term proved to be a very good one. Out of the three 
hives four supers were produced. However the security fence is making 
it difficult to get to the hives, but this has not dampened our spirits. 

We hope the society will go from strength to strength in 1980. 


P. G. NICOLLE 


The Stamp Club 


The Stamp Club had one of its most successful and active years in 
1979. There is great interest in philately from Standard V to Upper 
Sixth boys. 

Thanks to a local stamp dealer we managed to obtain a large amount 
of material which was used for swops, and to send to our correspondent 
school, St. Paul’s in the U.K. In turn, they have sent us a large parcel 
of British stamps. 

A competition was held which took the form of an exhibition and 
the winners were Bion (Senior) and Rudd (Junior). Visits were arranged 
to other school stamp clubs and a tour of dealers in Bulawayo. 
Unfortunately prices for Rhodesian stamps are rising beyond the pocket 
of the average schoolboy so complete collections are rare. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Goodburn and Mr. Roff for guidance 
and assistance during the year. 
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Long Leave across the Atlantic 


R. L. ASHBY 


In January 1979 the yacht “Sitra’ sailed from Cape Town to the West 
Indies in 41 days. The Rhodesian crew was made up of the following: 
Nick Gambier, captain, from Melfort, Roy Ashby, Falcon College Teacher, 
First Mate. Rory Standish-White, now an officer in the Rhodesian Army, 
aged 18 at the time. Peter Horsman of Nyabera, farmer and guitar-player. 
Wessel Weller, ex-Dutchman and tobacco farmer from Umvukwes. Sally 
Graham, 21 years and daughter of ex-Peterhouse Housemaster Martin 
Graham, chief cook. Alison Ashby, age undisclosed, wife of Roy Ashby 
— general hand. Don King, devoted Rhodesia-lover from the UK, was the 
self-taught but untried navigator. Of the above, only Roy Ashby had sailed 
any distance offshore before the crew began shake-down cruises off Cape 
Town after Christmas, 1978. It must be added, however, that Nick Gambier 
had served on submarines in the Royal Navy and was, therefore, fully 
versed in the art of seamanship. 


Ocean-going yachts always seem to conjure up the wildest imaginings, 
and judging by the questions one is asked if one has actually sailed deep- 
sea, then many of these imaginings are completely off-beam. Let me, 
therefore, take you on a trans-Atlantic voyage across these pages and 


dispel some of the illusions, whilst at the same time confirming some of the 
realities. 


Firstly, let me state that only 15° of all would-be ocean voyagers 
actually make that dream trip. Statistics, and abandoned, rotting hulls, 
point to a saddened but wiser 85°% who “swallow the anchor” when they 
realise that deep-sea sailing is not for them. Have you ever noticed how 
many yachts sit at their moorings month after month? This is because the 
dreams and fantasies that lead to their construction are soon dispelled at 
the first onset of stormy weather and its attendant discomfort and sea- 
sickness. 


I must not, however, paint too grim a picture for the uninitiated, so 
let me rather show you how it can be done if you really want to. 


The first ingredient is confidence. Confidence in the vessel, the skipper 
and your own determination actually to sail away out of all sight of land. 
We were fortunate in this respect, for our captain, Nick Gambier, was the 
epitome of competence, patience and good humour. The fact that he built 
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his vessel in Rhodesia, transported it to the coast, and then harmoniously 
transported seven other very mixed personalities some five thousand miles 
without a single problem, speaks for itself. The vessel, too, was sound. 
Fifty-two feet long, of ferrocement construction, the good ship “Sitra” 
showed us that she was ready for anything that Neptune had to offer when 
we took her on her maiden sail off Cape Town on Boxing Day, 1978. The 
crew also enjoyed ample opportunity to taste some violent weather, and 
after dealing successfully with a 53 knot South Easter gale (nearly Force 
10), we were ready for the elements in the middle of any ocean. Thus 
that essential ingredient, confidence, was firmly established and was, I am 
convinced, the reason why the voyage was a success. 


Let me now turn to the trip itself. We were part of a fleet of eight 
yachts competing in (for convenience of facilities offered at Cape Town) 
the second leg of the “Gauloises Triangle” race. Our starting date was 
January the 13th from Cape Town, and the finishing line was situated in 
the harbour of the French West Indian island of Martinique, some 5 000- 
odd nautical miles across the Atlantic Ocean. 


At last the day arrived, and after much last minute running about we 
followed the Cape-to-Uruguay fleet out of Cape Town harbour, to the 
accompaniment of a brass band; spectator boats; aeroplanes; helicopters 
and a para-skier. It was in this mélée that we had the closest shave of the 
whole voyage. Some 15 minutes after the starting gun we avoided a head-on 
collision by a matter of metres. To my dying day I will remember the 
goggle-eyed, mouth-agape crews as the hulls hissed past each other — each 
skipper too stunned to even croak a protest! The sheer excitement of the 
start, however, soon culled any post-mortems on the incident and by 
evening we were well on our way, with Table Mountain keeping a watchful 
eye on the fleet some thirty miles distant. 


We cracked a bottle of Champagne when the sun, went over the yard- 
arm, and as we toasted and boasted in the euphoria of the moment, our 
friend Zephyrus made his bow. He introduced himself by simply switching 
off the wind. And so we came to taste our first real calm. As I think of 
the sluggish, uncomfortable, rolling motion and the slatting of sails and 
the banging of the boom that accompanies calm conditions, let me dispel 
the myth of storms. There is more calm weather than violent weather in 
ocean sailing and calms wear on the nerves and on the gear more than 
storms do! Why is it that people are only interested in “storm stories”, when 
the ability to keep your hair on and live in peace with your neighbour 
during a hot, becalmed period is vital to the well-being of any voyage? A 
well-planned ocean passage, which avoids hurricane seasons and takes 
advantage of trade wind belts, need never meet wind and wave conditions 
that the crew and the yacht cannot handle. 
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Like all unpleasant experiences, the calm eventually broke the next 
day and soon we were skimming along — climbing and descending the 
huge Cape Rollers. Table Mountain disappeared and within the next 
few days we were sailing free. No other yachts. No sign of land. Our first 
albatross. This was what we had teamed up for, this was what we had 
dreamed of! A school of porpoises came to welcome us to the South 


Atlantic, and as they squeaked, blew and gambolled inches from our hull, 
I felt exalted. 


It was at this stage that we abandoned our radio. The set had been 
temperamental from the start, and after several days of unsuccessful trans- 
missions we acknowledged that “the thing” did not work. The psychologi- 
cal effect was surprisingly mild. Another frequent question is that of “the 
radio”. Do you have one? Can you work it? What will happen if you lose 
touch? Personally, I feel one needs only a receiver to pick up time signals, 
and a modest VHF set so that one can talk to stations that are within 
Tange, or with passing ships. The more powerful the apparatus the sooner 
one is tempted to yeip for help instead of sorting the problem out first! 


Thus it became necessary for us to reassure our families that radio 
silence on our part did not mean that we were visiting Davy Jones — and 
So we set course for St. Helena Island. 


Now our navigation became paramount. Don King busied himself 
shooting sun and stars on every available occasion, and after much 
scribbling at the chart table he would plot our daily noon position. St. 
Helena looked very, very small on the Atlantic Ocean chart, but our 
track gradually inched towards that twelve-mile by twenty-mile lump of 
voleanic rock. It would be a good test of navigational ability and Don 
became progressively more twitchy as landfall day drew nigh! Let me talk 
about navigation for a moment. This is another of those obstacles that 
“armchair Vikings” throw in the way of any would-be ocean voyager. 
Can you navigate? Well, if you can add and you can subtract and you can 
look up numbers in a book, then you can navigate. How precisely you 
navigate is a matter of practice, but accurate landfalls are within the scope 
of any hunjan who has ten fingers and ten toes, and who really wants to go. 
Don’s fingers and toes added up well, and we hit St. Helena right on the 
nose, some 16 days out of Cape Town. 


First-ever landfali! This is one of the best moments in any yachts- 
man’s life. I know that as the shape of St. Helena became more precise 
as we closed with the port of Jamestown, I felt an excitement and sense 
of achievement second to none. The smell of the land, the towering 
volcanic peaks, the people waiting to greet us — and we had done it all on 
our own! 
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Jacob's Ladder, Jamestown, St. Helena. 


Our sojourn on St. Helena opened up another rewarding facet of the 
cruising life, namely, meeting fellow yachtsmen from all countries and all 
walks of life, and the friendly attitudes of those people who inhabit isolated 
places. No cruise liners disgorged group tours and we had the island and 
the people to ourselves. 


After three days we hoisted sail again, having contacted our families 
and having advised them that we would be out of communication for the 
four weeks we estimated it would take us to reach the West Indies. And so 
began the most testing portion of the voyage: no more landfalls until 
Barbados and nearly a month at sea with only each other for company! 


Our first proper trade-wind sailing occurred just after St. Helena and 
we revelled in the constant South-easterlies, sparkling blue seas and balmy, 
star-studded nights. Perched on the end of the bowsprit under the canopy 
of Orion’s Belt and other heavenly bodies, it was fascinating to listen to 
and watch the hissing, phosphorescent bowwave as we cleft the water on 
our way North. 


This state of bliss was not everlasting, however, and after a while 
the constant trades gave way to fickle, changeable puffs and our steady 100 
miles per day was sliced to a third of that amount. At times we hardly 
made half a knot and the West Indies seemed very far away as we lurched, 
rolled, siatted and banged our way towards the Equator. It was at times 
like these that we fastened lifelines about our bodies and plunged into the 
inviting, blue sea. One felt very vulnerable floating there, miles above the 
ocean floor and miles away from land, trusting that the lookout aloft was 
keeping his eyes open for Jaws. 


Eventually we made progress and crossed the Equator — but not 
before we had a taste of the doldrums. Hot, overcast days; grey, glassy 
ocean overhung by heavy squalls which pushed us for a little way and then 
left us hot, steamy and becalmed once more. At this stage the morale of 
the crew was put to one of its sternest tests; but the necessary spirit was 
not to be found lacking and we were eventually rewarded for our patience 
when we felt the first brush of the North East trade winds on our cheeks. 


Soon these gentle breezes increased in power and we had our first 
taste of really hard sailing. For one wild, headlong week we thrust through 
steep, heavy seas under full canvas and took water on deck from time to 
time. We raced past the Amazon River mouth (but did not notice any 
change in water colour) and then started to see our little pencil marks on 
the chart rush towards Barbados — outrider of the West Indies. On a few 
days we exceeded two hundred nautical miles. What sailing! 


These were carefree, exciting moments and Sally Graham presented 
some excellent repasts as we knew our food ration was now more than 
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adequate. The shallower waters brought us fresh fish too, and a large 
Wahoo was the first to take our trailing lure. Its mate then leapt in the air 
and dived upon our trailing log-line spinner — from then on we had to 
estimate our speed through the water, but that was easy, since we were 
now an experienced crew. As we flew along, the true advantages of a 
happy, well-assorted team became more and more apparent and at night 
the odd sea bird would perch in the rigging, as if satisfied that this was, 
indeed, a well-found vessel. 


And then one night we saw a glow on the horizon. The lights of 
Bridgetown, Barbados! By dawn we were gliding past a white beach, 
with thunderous plumes of spray jetting skyward as the Atlantic rollers 
ended their long journey on the surrounding coral reef. We too had crossed 
an ocean, and keeping Barbados at arm’s length for political reasons, we 
altered course for our final destination — Martinique. 


At dusk on the evening of 27th February the jagged peak of extinct 
volcano Mont Pelé thrust up from the horizon, capped by a tell-tale cloud. 
We were allowed a brief, pink-tinged glimpse of our goal before darkness 
fell and the new moon rose, with the old moon in her arms. 


We were a quiet crew that night as we ghosted across the last few miles 
of water. The sing-song accents of West Indian broadcasters introduced 
us to numerous steel band numbers as we tuned in to Radio Martinique 
and St. Lucia radio. Then, all too suddenly, we were approaching Fort de 
France yacht harbour. We were very conscious of the hustle and bustle of 
maritime and land traffic about us after our long spell of isolation, but 
after much manoeuvring between the lines of moored craft we eventually 
nosed up to the jetty amidst a rousing three cheers for our skipper. 


Then, wobbling unsteadily on terra firma after six weeks at sea, we 
rolled over to the Yacht Club where the Commodore was waiting for us 
with eight rum-punches to hand, and a wide grin of welcome on his face. 
We had done it! 
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The Bushtick Mine 


We are grateful to the Editor for permission to reprint the following 
article which appeared in the Chamber of Mines Journal, May, 1979. 


The Bushtick (1908), situated 50 km south-east of Bulawayo, soon 
became one of the country’s most famous mines. This was due, both to 
large-scale crushings, and also to the number of eminent men linked 
with it. 

The operations of the second Bushtick Company (1934) resulted in 
it being the fourth largest mine in Rhodesia, with an annual profit of 
£40 000. 

The high number of claims held by both companies is explained by 
the fact that the gold deposits occurred along a 12 km shear zone. 


BUSHTICK MINES LIMITED 


Bushtick Mines Limited was registered in 1908, and a review of some 
of the men associated with it in those early years included: 

Directors: R. R. Hollins (Chairman), G. W. Hollins, T. Meikle, 
Captain J. A. Warwick; Mine Manager, Digby V. Burnett; Mine Captain, 
F. Engright; Engineer, F. Silbermann; Reduction Officer, F. §. Cochrane; 
Surveyor, J. C. Stoker; Compound Managers, B. J. Deacon and Dr. J. R. 
Forsyth, MRCS, FRCP. 

It is surprising to see how low down the order of merit the local 
doctor stood. One name of great significance is missing from this list, 
and indeed from all early accounts of the mine. 

The Mysterious Nobleman. “J am not satisfied with the manner in 
which the allocation of consideration money has been carried out, nor 
the way in which Sir George X has succeeded in acquiring such an interest 
in this property.” Mining Commissioner, 3rd March, 1908. 

The flotation of Bushtick Mines led to a top secret investigation, which 
is revealed in an unpublished report from the Mining Commissioner 
(Bulawayo) to the Secretary of Mines. The company had fulfilled all legal 
requirements, and there was no question of any laws being broken. 
However, the Mining Commissioner, in his study, came up with some 
rather surprising facts. There were two main avenues of criticism:— 


(i) A financier, Sir George Farrar, according to his own personal 
papers, bought an approximate one-third interest in a “‘business” 
for £20000. Meanwhile, Messrs. Meikle and Warwick, who held 
the claims, floated a company with £75 000 nominal capital, of 
which £60000 was immediately subscribed, and with Farrar 
quietly receiving his allocation. By doing this, the commissioner 
pointed out, Farrar remained an unknown figure, and avoided 
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fees on the effective one-third transfer of plant and claims, as 
well as avoiding company liability tax. 


(ii) At a closed Directors’ meeting, the book value of the company’s 
assets—£60 000 worth—was re-allocated. There the 20 blocks 


of obviously important claims were rated at just £10 000, or £500. 


per block of ten. The balance of £50000 was apparently the 
value of the plant, buildings and ‘a few donkeys’. 


This may not seem important to an outsider. However, Meikle and 
Warwick had purchased the plant and buildings of the Red and White 
Rose Mine for £20000, prior to transferring them to Bushtick. Possibly, 
another £5000 worth of machinery had been added, which meant that 
the claims’ valuation was a more realistic £30000 to £35 000—equal to 
£1500 per block, and subject to a high tax rate. 


Because nothing could be done, the document was quietly filed away, 


but one speculates on the relationship between Hollins, the Chairman, and 
Farrar. 


Entrance of Digby Burnett 


As Bushtick had no slimes plant initially, and only 60-70 per cent. 
of the gold was being recovered in the sands circuit, A. H. Ackermann, 
the resident mining engineer in Bulawayo, was asked for a remission on 
royalty. He was astounded, and pointed out the absurdity of their request, 
by taking a hypothetical mine with:— 


(a) 3000 tons milled. 

(b) 3 000 tons on blanket tables. 
(c) 3 000 tons sands and slimes. 
(d) 3 000 tons total tailings. 


It was not 12000 tons of ore, but the same ore passing through 
various stages of the plant. Many other mines were without separate 
slimes plants, and clearly it was up to the respective managements to 
recover the gold in any way they deemed fit. In any event, as the value 
did not exceed 22/- per ton, Bushtick was only being asked to pay 34 
per cent. royalty. 


Possible misunderstandings between the mine and Government were 
quickly eliminated as Digby V. Burnett made Bushtick his opening 
scenario. In the few months he was there, up to November, 1912, he 
turned operating losses of £1 200 per month into £700 profit, and won over 
the heart of the Mining Commissioner, who commented:— 


“This fine performance at Bushtick, where operating costs have 
dropped to 13/- per ton, due to his rearrangement of machinery, 
including the largest tube mills in the country, says a lot for him.” 
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Photo: (National Archives), 


Bushtick Mine 1918 


(Photo: National Archives). 


Open Cast Mining 1918. 
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Operations were expanded by Burnett, until a plant with the potential 
of handling 12000 tons per month had been built up. This consisted of: 


20/1250 stamps 
8 Nissen stamps 
3 x 16 ft. x 5 ft. Krupp Tube Mills. 


He obtained a high 9,4 tons per day stamp duty, using 1 in. x 4 in. 
screening on the outlets, prior to this coarse feed going to the tube mills. 


It was undoubtedly Burnett, too, who introduced the plan for an 
aerial cableway or tramway from Bushtick siding to the mine, for the 
conveyance of 900 tons of coal and other supplies each month. The 
intricacies of this venture were not lost on the 1934 company, over 20 
years later. 

Despite Burnett’s efforts, the first Bushtick Company (1908-1920) 
led a very unstable existence, as seen from the production figures in 
Table I. 

During the years up to 1920, though, 513 811 tons had been milled 
for 94911 ozs. at 3,7 dwts. recovery, and a value of £408 754, equal to 
15s. 10d. per ton. Following the collapse of the company, Gold Fields 
and E. St.J. Drysdale had a go at it in the 20s, but it was not until 1934 
that the mine came into its own again. 


Bushtick Mines (1934) Ltd. 

The company, formed in Bulawayo on 15th January, 1934, had 
£500 000 capital in 10/- shares, of which £450 000 was issued. Two years 
later the chairman, H. U. Moffat, stated that since the inception, total 
expenditure had been £463 806—this included the acquiring of the 427 
claims from the Bushman Mining Syndicate*, installation of a plant, 
reopening of workings and paying for the two years’ operating costs. 
Something like £30000 per annum was a bare minimum required to keep 
mining going. 

With 12 km of claims, one might have expected to see a long line 
of workings and numerous small shafts akin to those on the Great Dvke 
chrome seams. In reality, the position was no different from most other 
mines. The initial targets were the known reefs worked by the previous 
company, although extensive exploration was carried out along the strike. 
Thus Hollins, Warwick and Warwick East remained the main centres. 
Two important exceptions were the Foundation and N’Cema reefs. The 
second-mentioned actually lay outside of the original claims area. 


Plant 
Electricity for the mine was generated at a power station built on 
the line of rail at Bushtick siding, in order to save road haulage of coal 


*Bushman Synd.: H. C. Hardy, Rowland Sterkey, T. E. Speight, J. Ralstein. 
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to the mine itself. _ The power station was based on three Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers driving two 1250 kW Metropolitan Vickers turbo alterna- 
tors. The whole station, together with a six kilometre line to the mine, 


was completed in nine months, and the first supply came on the line in 
December, 1934, 


The main units at the mine, once production was increased to 15 000 

tons per month, included:— 

Symons cone crushers reducing to 4 in. 

6 x 20 ft. tube mills and a 7 ft. x 8 ft. ball mill 

corduroy tables for coarse gold thickeners and classifiers 

cyanidation in two x 12 ft. dia. x 36 ft. high Brown tanks 

rotary filters 

precipitation in a Crewe Merril Plant. 


Development proceeded at a cracking pace, and during May, 1935, 
303 ft. of driving was accomplished in 26 shifts on 3 Level Drive to 
connect the Hollins and Warwick sections. Both main shafts were re- 
conditioned and enlarged to four compartments. 


In 1936, despite severe subsistence in the Hollins section, over 3 000 ft. 
of major development was carried out. This included 1 389 ft. at Hollins, 
481 ft. at Warwick, and 898 ft. at Foundation. Additionally, a small 
383 ft. drainage adit was put in at Hollins, which enabled the workings 
to be cleared of water to 8 Level. 


Ore Reserves 

Examination of the ore bodies in 1935 down to the 3rd Level revealed 
them to be wider than earlier records indicated, and as a 90 per cent. 
recovery was hoped for, expectations were high. In practice, values were 
found to be exceedingly irregular, and other mining problems emerged. 
At Hollins, for instance, ore dilution became intolerable due to the presence 
of a heavy clay seam up to 12 ft. thick. Attempts were made to leave 
“pillars” of this clay in place, and continual changes were made to the 
cut-off points in the hanging- and footwalls. 

_The actual size of the ore bodies varied according to the different 
sections. At Warwick, possibly the best reef, the shoot on 11 Level in 
the East Drive showed 290 ft. of ore at 4,8 dwts. over 70 ins., whereas 
the same shoot on 13 Level was only 140 ft. long. On 15 Level it reached 
240 ft. at 3,5 dwts. over 49 ins. 


_ It was originally estimated that 10000 tons per month would be the 
optimum output to provide both a suitable return on capital and also 
to prolong the life of the mine. During the first couple of months, 
September-October, 1935, 15600 tons were crushed for a disappointing 
1650 ozs. A year later, after 12 months of full-scale Operations, 97 590 
tons had been milled for 12 866 ozs. at 2,63 dwts., and the working profit 
came to just over £20 000. 
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This 2,63 dwt. recovery meant a complete reappraisal, since the grade 
was considerably below the original estimate of a 4,6 dwt. average. Who 
was responsible for this, with the pre-1930 figures at hand, is hard to say. 
A re-calculation of the ore reserves now gave 285 859 tons at 3,5 dwts. 
However, the year’s production had shown that the pay limit could be 
dropped to 2,5 dwts., as opposed to 3,0 dwts. in the earlier figures. In 
order to overcome a deficiency in revenue, the rate of crushing rose to 
15000 tons per month. Even this only allowed a possible £70000 
annual profit — never, of course, achieved. 


This mix-up of ore reserves meant that the character of the mine as 
an investment changed completely. Instead of producing good profits, 
this high crushing rate was required to keep the mine in business at 
break-even level. This became clear to E. L. Gay Roberts, the mine 
manager, and the Bushtick Board, who appealed to Government to do 
something more than just allowing a remission on Gold Royalties. Up 
to 1938 the company had paid out £14000 to Government, who, it was 
claimed, risked nothing. And the shareholders, totally committed, received 
just £56 250 in dividends, or barely 24 per cent. per annum in four years. 
(See Table II.) In short, the Directors wanted Government to become 
financially involved in low-grade mines. 


Dr. F. L. Amm found the Hollins East, which prolonged the life of 
the mine for many years, and from 1943 to 1947 tremendous efforts were 
made to find further new ore bodies with over 12000 ft. of development 
being done. In 1946 alone, £31682 was spent on exploration with 
disappointing results. 


Sad Years 


From 1944 onwards the grade and tonnage started dropping, until 
in the quarter April-June, 1951, only 14 600 tons were milled for 1 565 ozs. 
at 2,14 dwts. Since costs were £28462 and the revenue only £19 287, 
the mine showed an operating loss of £9175. Clearly, things could not 
continue like this, even if over 300 people were still in employment. By 
the end of that year the mine was simply on a care and maintenance basis, 
and all equipment had been withdrawn from underground. 


In 1952, at a company meeting in Bulawayo, the only question being 
asked was: what did the break-up value of the shares justify? All attempts 
to dispose of the claims and mine housing had proved virtually hopeless. 
In an attempt to find another mine, the company had looked at the 
Hibernia and Killarney mines but results were poor. There remained 
£150 727 in the Bank, less £35 000 tax owing, so something like £125 000 
was available for distribution to shareholders—making 2/6d. payout on 
the 10/- shares. 
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Some time before closure, one senses there must have been a gathering 
of a very despondent board. The Chairman subsequently issued a state- 
ment which included the information shown in Table ITI. 


The mine had made a significant contribution to the economy of the 
country, yet even in its best years, with a pre-tax profit of £40 000, the 
shareholders had received a dismal return on their money. Such is the 
gamble in mining. 

_ _ The mine facilities, including the first golf course with grassed greens 
in Matabeleland, were subsequently donated to the Trustees of Falcon 
College, and so formed the basis for that institution. Because of this, 
virtually all the old claims now fall into an area reserved against further 
pegging. 

DJB 


TABLE I 


Production (tons) — Gold (ozs.) aye 


ROA reset te I Rae Ayaan LOU 64 452 11 001 = 
HCAS SS aero Se ees eee clean up 321 7 
LOU re Tee i inate sees nil = 
LOLS BUt ee coe sees see ee 38 476 7 203 re: 
LES fa! ond he eal tee alae 5775 = 
O20 A ee en 19 706 3 627 O77 
TABLE II 
Year Tonsmilled Ozs.of gold . Dwts. Value Costs Profits 
aK per ton per ton 


1937 134 500 17798 “'* 2,64 18/Sd. 13/8d. £32043 
1938 166 380 22118 413 2,75 18/1d. 13/8d. £43 553 


TABLE III 


Total gold won 316 731 ozs. valued at £2 438 100 
71 Europeans employed 
1500 Africans employed 


Stores used value of £1 130 900 

Government Tax and Royalty £ 374 200 

Dividends Paid out £ 314584 
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value of wages £ 362 300 S103 
value of wages £ 257500 172 


Exploration Society Expedition 
December, 1979 


TO MR. C. BABER’S FARM, “KLIPFONTEIN”, NEAR VAALWATER 


Leaders: Messrs. J. STAKESBY-LEWIS, E. J. MARAIS, D. TREDGOLD. 
Entomologist: MRS. C. CAR, National Museum, Bulawayo. 


Botanists: MISS C. HARRIS, Ministry of Agriculture, Rhodesia, MRS. J. 
HARRIS, National Museum, Pretoria. 


Ornithologists: MR. T. HARRIS, National Museum, Pretoria, MRS. A. 
MORRIS, University of Rhodesia. 

Mammalogists;)s MR. R. PEEK, MRS. E. JONES, National Museum, 
Bulawayo. 


Assistants: Entomology: Philip and Raphael; Taxidermy: Albert and 
Francis. 


Members: R. G. Bates, R. N. Bion, C. J. Cunliffe, K. V. Cunliffe, J. N. W. 
Davidson, D. A. Jones, M. B. Digby, B. Joliffe, A. L. Maclachlan, 
D. D. Maver, G. R. Pearson, J. F. Renwick, B. Schonfeldt, B. Schur, 
A. Stewart, M. Tredgold, G. Turner, J. N. van Wyk. 


Others: Mrs. M. Marais, G. Marais, J. Marais, E. Goodburn, R. Cunliffe. 


Saturday, Ist December: The main body of the expedition was 
hounded together early that morning and inevitably had to pack the 
vehicles. Packing was eventually completed and all the vehicles with their 
passengers left the school with only a small crowd to see us off. We 
arrived in Essexvale with time to spare for refreshments and last minute 
checks before the main tanker convoy assembled. At eleven o’clock we 
set off with the convoy on the long eventful journey. By this time we 
had acquired two more vehicles carrying museum staff and various equip- 
ment. The journey which started smoothly was hindered by the ‘vegetable 
van’ (as the school lorry is affectionately known), which stalled and could 
not be started again. When Mr. Tredgold declared the van US a police 
escort vehicle towed it to Tods Hotel where the rest of the convoy was 
assembled. The vegetable van’s passengers were dispersed amongst the 
other expedition vehicles and the police escort vehicles. At Beitbridge, 
Maver and Davidson, who were on one of the Police escort vehicles, did 
not arrive until late that evening as the escort vehicle had been hindered 
by a broken down tanker which required assistance. The passage through 
the border produced no problems and everybody managed it through to 
Messina. A camp was set up in the Messina caravan park and arrange- 
ments made for transport. C. J. Cunliffe returned to Beitbridge with Mr. 
Stakesby-Lewis, so that Mr. Stakesby-Lewis could spend the night there 
and arrange the transport of the vegetable van’s load to Vaalwater. 
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Dinner was prepared when C.J. returned and showers were available for 
freshening up. 


Sunday, 2nd December: Mr. Tredgold’s vehicle was ‘the only one to 
remain at Messina as repairs were required for an over-heating engine. 
The rest of the vehicles, headed by Mr. Marais’s caravan, set off on the 
long journey to Vaalwater. Some boys remained at Messina to await 
the arrival of the Puma which was kindly loaned to Mr. C. Cunliffe from 
Beitbridge. The first stop by Mr. Marais’s convoy was at Louis Trichardt 
and from there the route continued on through Petersburg and we turned 
off just before Naboomspruit. The route from there to Vaalwater was 
long and complicated but when we finally arrived at the camp site, after 
lunching at the Palala River, it was a relief to have stopped motoring. 
The camp site consisted of an old but roomy farm house with a pleasant 
dam situated in a small valley in open grassland, only a few steps from 
the house. The backdrop to the house consisted of typical woodland and 
the areas beyond that appeared to be under fairly intensive cultivation. 
We certainly had our expedition in a very mild atmosphere, but there was 
plenty of work to do. The boys at the camp unpacked the vehicles and 
made a temporary camp for the night. Short reconnaisance trips were 
made around the area and the boys swam in the dam to cool off. That 
night Mr. Baber’s manager arrived, posing as a Jost tourist and demanded 
to know the way to Vaalwater. Some very perplexed boys produced 
some strange routes but later realised that the joke was on them. The 
Puma arrived the same evening with Mr. Stakesby-Lewis. 


Monday, 3rd December: This day was essentially set aside for the 
organisation of the camp as the previous days had been rather chaotic. 
We certainly had all the required amenities with latrines, kitchen, kitchen 
shelter and a shower. The tents were pitched and Mr. Harris, who had 
arrived on Sunday, was placed in charge of the weapons. The cook 
duties were arranged as for previous expeditions. Three people cooked 
each day, starting at breakfast and finishing at supper. The cooking, 
although fairly pleasant, varied slightly and the cooks ranged from Cordon 
Bleus to Italian cafetaria caterers. When the running of the camp was 
eventually in its routine the boys allocated themselves to various scientific 
activities and marched off to set up the traps which were needed to catch 
specimens. The skinners and entomologists’ assistants helped us set up 
these traps and toward dusk an unusual assortment of bat traps and insect 
traps were scattered around. A lecture was given that night on the various 
ecological aspects of the area. Ecologically the area was divided into SIX 
areas and only four could be classified as indigenous sub-divisions. A 
mammalogy exercise went off to identify the nocturnal mammals in the 
area and bats were collected in the bat traps. These traps consisted of 
mist nets which were placed on suspected flight paths of the bats. The 
bats were unable to sense these nets and flew into them only to find them- 
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selves in an extreme tangle. Removing these bats, if they had not already 
chewed their way out, required a degree of skill and was not suitable for 
people who were not prepared to have the bats attempt to lacerate their 
fingers. The dam below the camp site was known to have fish in it and 
these fish were mainly scavengers. The fishermen had a neat trick of 
taking their lines out in a canoe and baiting with the taxidermic remains 
of the specimens. Although the dam was believed to be bilharzia free, 
we were advised to bathe only at our own risk. 


Tuesday, 4th December: Tuesday started off as fine a day as ever and 
a preliminary survey of the Baber’s farm was carried out. A scenic 
tour of the area was included. Tuesday was a typical expedition day and 
I will describe the various procedures in such a day. Before breakfast 
parties would go out, mainly to examine traps for rodents and birds. 
Breakfast usually consisted of porridge, eggs, bacon and cereal and was 
served buffet style with the latest breakfast, for those involved in late 
night excursions, at 10 o’clock. Parties would go off throughout the 
morning to collect or shoot specimens of birds, insects, reptiles and plants. 
On this first day of extensive collecting, insects were collected around 
the camp and a button spider was found in the camp woodpile. Many 
scorpions thrive in this area, so much so, that Jenny Marais climbed into 
her sleeping bag that night only to receive a painful sting from a scorpion 
hiding in her sleeping bag. Parties either came back for lunch or arranged 
for packed lunches. Lunch was a very meagre meal, with tinned food, 
but there was one consolation for the most ravenous boys, and that was 
fresh hot bread prepared that morning. The main parties departed after 
lunch to continue their work and dinner was served at 6.30 p.m. Dinner 
was usually the most appetising meal of the day and, when everybody 
had eaten, the day’s work would be discussed or finished off and the night 
work would begin. Night excursions often lasted until after midnight 
and boys preferred not to wake up at the crack of dawn to work. These 
night excursions consisted of the usual mammal shoot and the collection 
of birds. 


Wednesday, 5th December: Wednesday saw the usual parties going 
out and the arrival of Rob Cunliffe and Davy Jones with Mr. Peek. A 
shooting party returned with the first guinea fowl specimen. Unfortunately, 
the specimen was unfit for processing so it was sentenced to the pot. Mr. 
Marais and Mr. Tredgold visited the site of the homestead of the biologist 
and healer, Eugene Marais. The egret colony which was situated nearby 
on the river, remained under intensive observation. That evening a party 
of boys went out to catch some spring-hares and hares. Unfortunately 
they came back empty-handed. There was a unanimous decision after 
that to capture hares and spring-hares by shooting them as Kenny Cun- 
liffe had just succeeded in running into a tree stump while imitating all- 
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time soccer star Pele. That night a lecture was given on fungi and 
botany. 


Thursday, 6th December: Thursday was the day Maclachlan showed 
up in the limelight. Firstly he put his foot through the ceiling of the 
house, in an attempt to catch some squirrels in the roof. Later that 
evening, he succeeded in shooting the first spring-hare. Malcolm Tredgold 
succeeded in catching a squirrel for himself. He kept the squirrel and 
tamed it as it was very young. The first francolin appeared on the orni- 
thologists’ table. This was no surprise as there was a distinct lack of 
game birds in the area. Collecting that night was unsuccessful because 
of a strange absence of bats around the nets. Some boys tried to dig 
a spring-hare out of its hide, but all efforts were in vain. 


Friday, 7th December: Friday morning’s breakfast consisted of a 
Rob Cunliffe recipe (La boullie d’avaine de la fanne). Mr. Marais took 
a party of boys to some nearby cliffs to abseil. In the process of abseiling 
some black eagles were spotted as well as their nest. Friday also saw the 
end of our canoeing as it was holed and the culprit refused to own up. 
This was a pity as the canoe served as a useful base for bird watching as 
well as being a leisurely pastime. That night some bats were illuminated 
with fluorescent capsules stuck on to their backs and were released on 
the dam wall so that their feeding habits and flight patterns could be 
observed. It was interesting to observe these green dots fly throughout the 
camp site and it provided much hilarity when some bats flew headlong 
into the dam wall and had to be retrieved. 


Saturday, 8th December: Another party went off to the cliffs with 
the entomologists, ornithologists and mammalogists. A survey of the 
caves was accomplished and our mammalogist ‘Batman’ acquired interest- 
ing specimens of bats. Mr. Harris and some boys went to Vaalwater 
to pick up some equipment and to obtain provisions for the camp. Guy 
Turner had his share of bad luck while walking along the slope to the 
bottom of the cliff. He managed to trip a number of times and tumble 
down the slope, load and all. When asked if he was all right he managed 
a “Just fine!” and was quite adamant about carrying the load of equip- 
ment. Mr. Baber’s sons arrived in the camp and pitched their tent. They 
devoted a lot of time to the collection of specimens, especially with the 
shooting and for that we were most grateful. Saturday night saw every- 
body demanding a replay of ‘Batman’s’ green dot display. 


Sunday, 9th December: Sunday proved a very eventful day with 
parties going out to Geelhoutkop and the departure of Judy and Tony 
Harris. While at Geelhoutkop a number of bats were collected and a 
climbing party ascended to the top. On the return journey Rupert Baber 
had his fingers lacerated by an opened ham tim. He had to be rushed 
to the local doctor after Grant Pearson tactfully smothered Rupert’s hand 
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The Vulture Colony. 


The captured vulture. 


Wolf Spider carrying its young on its back. 
(Photo: J. R. Peek). 


Welwitsch’ s Hairy bat. 
(Photo: J. R. Peek). 


with his shirt to stop the bleeding. Digby fell ill and couldn’t enjoy the 
splendour of the dinner that night, which was prepared by Mr. Marais. 
Schonfeldt was bitten by a dog which always waited near the dam turn- 
off. Fortunately the wounds were not very bad and the dog retreated 
hastily in the ensuing battle. The first drop of rain fell on the parched 
soil around the camp and a fire shelter had to be set up very quickly as 
a first class meal was brewing on the fires. Sunday night saw the third 
night of illuminated bats being released. 


Monday, 10th December: The weather cleared up on Monday and a 
party went off to Geelhoutkop on a climbing and bat collecting expedition. 
Another squirrel was caught by Schonfeldt and this was tamed in a 
remarkably short time. Mrs. Jones acquired a unique pet which devoured 
hoards of grasshoppers every day. We collected this pet, an elephant 
shrew, as many bugs as we could find. The squirrels, however, proved 
to be easy to feed on biscuits, cheese and bread. Davy Jones had a very 
unfortunate accident with the ceiling and managed to fall through it while 
trying to acquire another squirrel. A third of the ceiling fell down over 
the processing room with its benches and equipment. When told that 
Mr. Stakesby-Lewis would hit the ceiling, Jones promptly replied, “What 
ceiling?” 


Tuesday, 11th December: Tuesday saw a trip to examine rock paint- 
ings. There was a rather wild spring-hare chase that night. The common 
name for this activity was a ‘bunny bashing’. Grant Pearson succeeded 
in catching one on foot only after he had kicked it while it was in full 
flight. In the process of sprinting after it I ran straight into a fence only 
to find myself pinned to all the strands of barbed wire. 


Wednesday, 12th December: Ann Morris was very eager to examine a 
vulture colony so a party went off in search of it. It was a very long 
way off in the Waterberg range. After much difficulty in locating the 
colony it was eventually sighted and the party stopped to survey the cliff 
faces. One vulture in particular aroused interest, as it had Janded on the 
road and remained there in spite of our approach. The bird seemed too 
weak to take off. Ann Morris, suspicious of its health, ordered its capture 
and the vulture was grabbed and found to be sick. Mr. Marais adminis- 
tered a shot of terramycin and it was decided that the bird should be 
taken to a vet for treatment. The bird, now named Gary II, was bundled 
into the Landrover and everybody set off for the nearby town, Nthabazimbi, 
where on arrival there was no vet to be found. We lunched in Nthaba- 
zimbi and returned to the cliffs. On the journey back to the cliffs Gary II 
escaped out of a shattered window when the Landrover stalled on a hill. 
On arrival at the cliffs a party climbed to the cliff bottom to examine bones 
and remains and the suspected rickety bones of vulture chicks were found. 
When we reached the farmhouse where the vehicles had been left the 
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farmer produced a large box of peaches for the camp. For this we were 
very grateful as fresh fruit was very scarce on the expedition. The Babers 
arrived that night to dine with the expedition. 


Thursday, 13th December: Thursday saw the arrival of the Puma and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cunliffe. This day was set aside for packing and tents were 
taken down. By the evening the Puma was packed and the camp looked 
like an empty parade ground. That evening the Babers held a party for 
us. Tactfully they invited a number of girls and a disco was held later 
that night. 


Friday, 14th December: Friday morning saw a sad departure from 
the farm and all the Babers were there to see us off. The journey to 
Beitbridge was unhindered and we crossed the border with no problems. 
A camp was set up that night in the Beitbridge caravan park and we all 
spent the night there. 


Saturday, 15th December: The convoy left at 7.30 a.m. for Essex- 
vale and we arrived at Falcon College for lunch. Transport was provided 
for those who went on to Bulawayo. 


Our sincere thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Baber for putting up with us 
and for their kind hospitality. Also to Mr. and Mrs. Cunliffe for their 
assistance in transporting our equipment. 

R.G.B. 


MAMMAL COLLECTION REPORT 
By J. R. PEEK, Curator of Mammalogy, National Museum. 

This, my first expedition with Falcon College, was initiated by a visit 
to the Museum from the Society leader, Mr. John Stakesby-Lewis. My 
first reaction to the invitation to join the trip was a little influenced by 
certain recollections of former school days when it was my privilege to 
have Mr. Stakesby-Lewis as a hostel master in Salisbury seventeen years 
ago. Thinking back on incidents which involved “bunking out”, some 
of the inflicted discipline that went with these activities and hostel life 
in general, I was at first reluctant to accept. The opportunity to collect 
material from a new locality in Southern Africa certainly had a great 
appeal and I hesitated no longer. 

The team from the National Museum comprised of myself, Elizabeth 
Jones (ex Queen Victoria Museum), Albert Mashoko and Francis Nyathi. 
The objective for our collecting was principally to obtain quality material 
of mammals represented in the area we were to visit. Methods used to 
obtain specimens included various traps and nocturnal sorties with lamp 
and firearm. Particular interest was directed to the bat fauna, which 
obviously required collecting activity well into the very “witching hours 
of the night”. 
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The area of the Waterberg, Klipfontein, where most of the collecting 
took place, was fundamentally and inherently bleak, as far as diversity 
of fauna was concerned. The parent rock, sandstone, was well advanced 
in the second cycle of erosion, showing some very weird and wonderful 
landscaping and producing a fine-grained, weakly developed, white sandy 
soil. With this and the fact that the area had a long history of agricultural 


‘exploitation contributed to the paucity of wildlife. 


Although vegetation was stereotyped, we were able to distinguish 
clearly six main habitat types, principally on the physical structure and 
species composition. The original plan of sampling each area in turn and 
obtaining information of habitat preference, diversity of species and over- 
lap of habitat utilisation of species was not achieved. This was due to 
the limited numbers of captures made, although, overall it was still a 
successful trip for collecting good material of species occurring in the 
Waterberg. 


Habitat also affected the species of bats that were to be expected 
from the area. The lack of caves and large rocky crevices reduced the 
chances of locating the Molossidae (Free tailed bats), Rhinolophidae 
(Horseshoe bats), Hipossideridae (Leafnosed bats) and Nyteridae (Slit- 
faced bats). This limited the numbers to those species of Pteropodidae 
(Fruit bats), Emballonuridae (Tomb bats) and Vespertilionidae (Vesper 
bats). Fortunately, with visits to Doornsloot and Waterval, where caves 
were located, several good finds were made and several specimens of 
the Horseshoe bats obtained. 


Quite large numbers of the small Pipistrellus rusticas, Rusty bat, were 
caught in the mist nets at Klipfontein and were used for observations of 
feeding patterns. This formed the experimental stage of research which 
should commence towards the end of 1980. It was possible to watch 
certain individuals flying at night, aided by chemiluminescent liquid placed 
in capsules and glued onto the dorsal fur of each animal. For the unaware, 
the reaction to numerous green lights travelling drunkenly through the 
night sky could have been, and was, a little disturbing. 


One of the highlights of our captures was a specimen of a male Myotis 
welwitschii or Welwitsch’s Hairy bat. Very limited material exists in our 
collection and this was most welcome. 


A list of species obtained during the expedition is given below. 


ORDER INSECTIVORA: 


Family Macroscelididae 
1. Elephantulus brachyrhynchus x 2. Short-snouted elephant shrew. 
2. E.myurus x 4. Rock elephant shrew. 


Family Soricidae 
3. Crodidura mariquensis x 2. Black musk shrew. 
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ORDER CHIROPTERA: 
Family Emballonuridae 
4. Taphozous mauritianus x 1. Mauritian tomb bat. 
Family Rhinolophidae 
5. Rhinolophus clivosus x 1. Geoffrey’s horseshoe bat. 
6. R. darlingi x 6. Darling’s horseshoe bat. 
7. R. hildebrandti x 8. Hildebrandt’s horseshoe bat. 
Family Vespertilionidae 
8. Myotis welwitschii x 1. Welwitsch’s hairy bat. 
9. Eptesicus capensis x 1. Cape serotine bat. 
10. Eptesicus zuluensis x 1. Aloe serotine bat. 
11. Pipistrellus rusticus x 9. Rusty bat. 
12. Scotophilus dingani x 1. Yellow bellied house bat. 
ORDER PRIMATES: 
13. Galago senegalensis x 1. Nightape. 
ORDER HYDRACOIDEA: 
14. Procavia capensis x 1. Rock dassie. 
ORDER LAGAMORPHA: 
15. Lepus saxatilis x 3. Scrub hare. 
ORDER RODENTIA: 
Family Bathyergidae 
16. Cryptomys hottentotus x 2. Common mole rat, 
Family Sciuridae 
17. Paraxerus cepapi x 3. Bush squirrel. 
Family Pedetidae 
18. Pedetes capensis x 3. Springhare. 
Family Muridae 
19. Rattus rattus x 1. Alexandria rat. 
20. Aethomys namaquensis x 2. Namaqua rock mouse. 
21. Dasmys incomtus x 3. Water rat. 
22. Tatera leucogaster x 5. Peter’s gerbil. 


Total specimens collected for the National Museum: 61 


On behalf of all of us, I would like to thank the organisers and the 
members of the Society for the opportunity they gave us for collecting 
from another locality in Southern Africa and for their assistance during 
the trip. We all felt welcome and almost part of the “furniture” by the 
end of the trip. 

The National Museum, 

Bulawayo, 

11th February, 1980. 


ENTOMOLOGY, ODONATA AND LEPIDOPTERA 


by Elliot Pinhey, National Museum, Bulawayo 


Other commitments prevented me from accompanying this expedition 
last December and I can only comment on insects collected—Odonata and 
Lepidoptera—not on their general ecology or other aspects, incidental 
or accidental. 
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Odonata (Dragonflies) 


The two African entomological assistants, who went on the expedition, 
under the Curator, Mrs. Car, did not think the area investigated held 
much hope for dragonflies. In view of this the total number of species, 
38, indicated industry and patience. 

The nine species of damselflies included two species which I originally 
described just thirty years ago, Pseudagrion assegaii from Mashonaland 
and Transvaal and P. makabusiensis intended to place that great Salisbury 
river, the Makabuzi, the right way up on the map. Another useful damsel 
was the tiny Agriocnemis pinheyi of which the unnamed collector secured 
only half a specimen. Useful for distribution record but regrettable for 
name-sakes. 

It was impressed on me that the single example of the large red 
Hawker dragon, Anax speratus, damaged one of the bird-catching mist 
nets in its struggles: nothing compared to the injuries sustained by the 
specimen. It must be admitted that these nets have served their purpose 
most nobly on other occasions, for instance, with another Anax of greater 
renown in the Okavango. 

Three other dragonflies call for attention, Macromia bifasciata and 
Trithemis hecate, little known in the Transvaal but well at home in 
Botswana; and a solitary Diplacodes deminuta, first record for this 
territory. 

Finally, a large species of Orthetrum, O. trinacria, common enough 
at open waters, proved of some assistance in noctuid moth collecting. 
One male had a mouthful of Westermannia roseitincta, a species I 
described from the Bulawayo area. Another male captured was the more 
widespread and variable Eutelia polychorda. 


Lepidoptera (Butterflies and Moths) 


As usual on expeditions many months pass before moths can be 
processed and examined. Butterflies are packed separately and, being 
far less numerous, they are readily sorted. 


Butterflies 
Seventy-three species were collected, a reasonable total in the circum- 
stances, particularly in the Skippers (Hesperiidae). Certainly, some 


common and widespread species which could be expected from the area 
were not captured. 

Of the five species of Acraea there was an excellent series of the 
Transvaal race of zetes, A. zetes barberi. This will swell the race in the 
National collection quite appreciably. Three other species of particular 
value in this respect were a Swallowtail and two Skipper butterflies. The 
small white-spotted Graphium morania is a local Swallowtail in places 
like our Sabi Valley. Metisella meninx is a denizen of swamps in the 
Transvaal and is a brown Skipper easily recognised by the varicoloured 
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stripes on the underside. A single Platylesches shona, very close to the 
more widespread P. robusta, was an unusual Skipper to be gadding around 
in the Transvaal. 

There were, however, only four species of Charaxes, including the 
Pearl spotted one Charaxes jahlusa argynnides, but with none of the 
“etheocles” crowd which tend to have very dark males. A few common 
Pieridae and Lycaenidae were absent, for instance, there were no Anthene 
(Hairtails) so often seen in the trees, although there were three species of 
more colourful arboreals in the genus Iolaus. 

It is by no means of great moment to miss some common records. 
Some might have been more in evidence after a shower. In any case, 
general insect collecting hampers specific search. This leads to another 
feature of the butterfly collecting. I have understood that the bush on 
the Waterberg was terribly dry. This can be a severe handicap to insect 
study. There is, however, a cogent explanation why there must have been 
adequate rain only a little previous to the advent of the herd of campers. 
Many butterfly species sport different scaly coats whether they emerge 
after dry or after wet conditions. Almost all those captured were wearing 
their summer or wet season uniform: Byblia ilithyia, Catacroptera cloanthe, 
Precis ceryne Acraea aglaonice, three species of Balenois, Pinacopteryx 
eriphia, Eurema brigitta and all five species of Colotis. In fact, all those 
which prefer to match their raiment to recent weather: they cannot have 
lied about the rains and obviously humidity must have been still fairly high 
when the fleet sailed in. The single Guineafowl butterfly, Hamanumida 
daedalus, however, was wearing his dry weather apparel. 

As an outsider I have few other comments. Acraea rahira must have 
been collected on or near palustrine plants like Polygonum, probably on 
the bank of a stream. Physcaeneura panda, on the other hand, prefers 
rocky koppies. Jolaus pallene and Graphium morania are more often 
found at lower elevations than average, at least in Zimbabwe. 


Moths 

Only very few moths have even been examined at all yet. As on 
other expeditions they require more compact containers than many insects. 
I will discuss six of the species I have seen so far. Praezygaena agria 
is a bright red-spotted Burnet (Zygaenidae) found locally in the Transvaal 
high veld. A transparent-winged Goat moth, Zeuzerops hyalinipennis, 
is rather Psychid-like in appearance. There was an interesting diurnal 
Epitoxis (Ctenuchidae). These were from Klipfontein. Two others from 
Geelhout Kop are worth mention in despatches. One is an example of 
an eye-sucking moth, Arcyophora longivalvis which, like certain other 
moths, imbibes the lacrymal juices at night-time from cattle or game. 
Such moths can transfer a virus from one sick beast to another. The 
last moths of interest were a Clearwing (Aegeriidae), not yet identified, 
and the common diurnal clear-winged Hawk moth Cephonodes hylas 
virescens. 
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REPORT ON THE INVERTEBRATES COLLECTED ON 
THE FALCON COLLEGE EXPEDITION 1979 


At this stage, I have had time to look more carefully at the specimens 
collected and have found that there is much more interesting material 
than was first apparent. Although nothing extraordinary was collected, 
several specimens have proved to be valuable additions to the National 
Collection and many more represent new locality sitings. 

In all, a total of some 3 000 invertebrates were collected. 


INSECTS 
Order Hymenoptera — ants, bees and wasps 


Among the wasps, a variety of interesting solitary wasps (Family 
Sphecidae) was taken, and included Sceliphron spirifex, the familiar black 
and yellow-legged wasp seen round homes, and the large blue-sheened 
Ammophila sp., abundant round the camp site. Most notable is the Stizus 
marshalli specimen, a sturdy yellow-abdomened wasp and our first speci- 
men from outside Rhodesia. 

Spider-hunting wasps (Family Pompilidae), digger wasps (Family 
Scoliidae) and a number of so-called velvet ‘ants’ (Family Mutillidae — 
actually wasps) were taken. The mutillid females are wingless and can 
inflict a painful sting if trodden on! 


Large numbers of fragile parasitic wasps were collected from light 
traps to boost our small collection. Other interesting parasitic wasps 
included the bright red Iphiaulax rubrinervis Cam and specimens of the 
blue-black ichneumon Oneillela formosa Cam, common at Doornsioot. 


The smaller relatives of the carpenter bees, Anthophora sp. were the 
first new specimens for some time, and mention must be made, too, of 
the ‘sausage flies’ collected. These last are actually the winged males of 
the driver ants, Dorylus sp. 


Order Coleoptera — beetles 


The most important find here was an attractive ground beetle, 
Dromica sp. (Family Carabidae) which is apparently new to the National 
collection. Other Dromica species were collected, all most useful for new 
locality data and expanding our small collections. From the same family 
comes the large ferocious Anthia specimen, well known for its technique of 
spraying opponents with a blistering fluid, the smaller Cypholoba gracilis 
Dej., our first from the Transvaal, and the tiger beetles Cicindela sp., found 
flitting about on patches of bare sand. 


Another carabid, Lebistina subcruciata, taken at Huwi, also came 
to our light traps in fairly large numbers. 
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Other visitors to the lights included hundreds of the common brown 
chafers (family Scarabaeidae, s.family Rutelinae) and several of the larger 
furry Sparrmannia flava Arrow (subfamily Melolonthinae), which were 
useful additions to a small collection. The longhorn beetles (Family 
Cerambycidae) put in an appearance too, at the lights, particularly the 
red wasp-like Bottegia rubra Aur., once again being the first specimen of 
its kind from South Africa. 


A variety of click beetles (Family Elateridae) and numerous rove 
beetles (Family Staphylinidae) were taken from light traps. 

Dung beetles were plentiful and several different tok-tokkie beetles were 
collected (Family Tenebrionidae), most often, the bulbous Phanerotoma sp.. 
seen frantically digging burrows. 

At night, the fireflies, Luciola sp. were abundant (Family Lampyridae). 

From the grasses and sedges, an assortment of interesting beetles was 
collected, but, of particular note were the small golden-haired beetles found 
in large numbers, their heads buried into flowers (Fam. Scarabaeidae, sub- 
family Hopliniinae) and a striped blister beetle, Ceroctis exclamationis. 


Order Diptera — flies 


Perhaps the most easily collected family on the expedition was the 
robber fly family (Asilidae), and at least half a dozen species were found. 
A number of ‘bee’ flies (Family Bombyliidae) were collected, too — so 
called because many are hairy and many mimic bees. Worth a mention 
here is the white-rumped Bombylius discoideus which interested several 
expedition members, and Toxophora diploptera Sauss, our first new speci- 
men in 20 years and from a new locality. 

The horse fly family (Family Tabanidae) was represented by the 
common ochre-coloured Tabanocella denticornis, and the blue bottles 
(Family Calliphoridae) by the large Chrysomyia marginalis collected from 
dung, and of which there were only a few in the collection. Of interest 
too, were the two species of bee-mimicking hover flies (Family Syrphidac) 
collected, namely Eristalis taenipos Wied, and the attractively marked 
Megaspis curta. 

Finally a sluggish fly with a dark heavy body and a grotesque dis- 
proportionately small, ‘bald’ red head caused much interest. This was 
Bromophila caffra (Family Otitidae) and is, apparently, harmless. 


Order Neuroptera — ant lions, lacewings and relatives 

In this group, several owl flies (Family Ascalaphidae) — with long, 
clubbed antennae, and mantis flies (Mantispidae) were caught. Our first 
specimen from South Africa of the very delicate green lacewing, Chrysopa 
sp. was found at the light trap, as were specimens of the furry antlion, 
Centroclisis sp. By day, the most commonly collected ant lion was the 
large Palpares caffer. 
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Order Hemiptera — true bugs 


One of the most interesting specimens caught was the irridescent shield 
bug (Family Scutelleridae), Callidea humera Watt, as there are few in the 
collection. Several cicadas added to the numbers, including specimens of 
Munza basimaculata Wik., small cicadas and our first from South Africa. 
Also found were the cryptic slender assassin bugs, Leptodema sp., and 
numbers of Alydidae, small bugs with well developed hind legs at the 
light traps. 


Order Orthoptera — crickets, grasshoppers 


Of note, cricket-wise, was the large cricket Brachytrypes membrana- 
ceus Dr. which was found digging a large tunnel in the road, and the mole 
crickets (Family Gryllotalpidae) at the light traps. 


Worth mentioning among the long-horned grasshoppers is the interest- 
ing unicorn-like Pseudorhynchus hastifer Schaum and the carnivorous 
Clonia wahlbergi Stal. 


An assortment of shorthorns, most not yet identified was collected. 
There were, however, amongst them (Family Pyrgomorphidae) the orange- 
spotted Maura sp. in large numbers, which appears different from that 
species collected in the Soutpansberg, and if so, is new to the collection, 
and specimens of the yellow-striped Ochrophlebia ligneola which helped 
to expand existing collections. A specimen of Taphronota stali of the 
same Family represented a new locality. 


Numbers of the cryptic, and often wingless, stone locusts (Family 
Pamphagidae) proved most useful acquisitions. 

Among the smaller insect orders, the most exciting find was three 
webspinners (Embioptera) discovered under rocks. These small insects 
live in silken galleries woven from silk produced from the tips of their 
front legs, and are not commonly collected. 

Several earwigs (Order Dermaptera), one or two stick insects 
(Phasmida), stone flies (Plecoptera) and a number of unidentified black 
cockroaches from the light traps (Blattodea) have been added to the 
collection. 


Other invertebrates 
Order Araneae — spiders 

Several hundred spiders were collected and included one or two most 
interesting finds, although all specimens were useful, as they are the first 
from South Africa in our small collection. 

The most exciting find was a member of the Family Ammoxenidae, 
the first specimen from this sand-burrowing family in our collection. 
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__ Crab spiders (Thomisidae), comb-footed spiders (Theridiidae) which 
includes the button spiders, the slender water spiders (Tetragnathidae) and 
lynx spiders (Oxyopidae) were collected. These last were often to be found 
m nests made from furled leaves near the bases of grass clumps. Jumping 
spiders (Satticidae) were found in a variety of habitats and include two 
ant-mimics. Social spiders (Eresidae) were common in the area. In 
addition, several specimens of the attractively striped hunting spider, 
Pseudomicrommata vittigerum were collected from their nests at the bases 
of grasses or bushes. Some wolf spiders (Lycosidae) were added to the 
collection, including a large female carrying her load of offspring on her 
back. Several impressive looking orb-web weavers (Araneidae) were 


taken at night and funnel-web weavers (Agelenidae) were found in ant- 
bear holes. 


e Other invertebrates collected included large millipedes, several 
jerrymunglums’ (Order Solifuga) and a number of scorpions, the large 
rock scorpion Hadogenes sp. amongst them. 


C. A. CAR 


VEGETATION ON THE WATERBERG 


Four distinct zones of vegetation were classified as follows :— 


1 Riverine 
2 Woodland 
3. Rocks 


4 Exotic Poplar Forest 


1. The Riverine Vegetation. 


A large collection of forty-three grasses was made in the area down 
stream from the camp site dam. They were mainly sedges of a variety of 
species. The stands of Phragmites communis reeds provided sites for Egret 
colonies and patches of Bulrush Typha latifolia extended into the water. 


A Bladderwort Utricularia with small delicate yellow flowers was col- 
lected from the sandy areas along the river edge, and kept indoors for 
further observation. A solution of yeast was made up and ‘fed’ to the 
plant whose ‘bladders’ along its root system ingest micro-organisms and 
thus do away with photosynthesis. The Sundew (Drosera), another insect- 
Ivorous plant, colonised the heavy black clays at the head of the camp 
site dam. Several other wild flowers were collected along the watercourse. 

The was a marked absence of large trees along the river edge, though 
Acacia karroo and Faurea spp. occurred on the higher slopes of the river 


course. Dead stumps at the headwaters of the camp site dam suggested 
that the river was once lined with old trees. 
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2. The Woodland. 


This was dominated by Terminalia sericea, the Silver Tree, which was 
in full flower at the time of the field trip. The heavy scent was often sicken- 
ing at the end of the day and consequently attracted numerous insects. 
Other common species included Rhus pyraides, Euclea sp., Burhea africana, 
Zizyphus macronata, Acacia karroo and the Ochna spp. Bauhinia macran- 
tha and Vitex rehmanii were flowering and Ochna with its “Mickey Mouse” 
flowers and peeling bark provided a colourful demonstration. Diospyros 
lydoides, the Duiker Berry, often formed clumps of thickets on termitaria, 
together with the yellow-flowered Greevia. 


Generally, the woodland vegetation was varied with Terminalia being 
the overall dominant. The understorey was relatively bare, perhaps due 
to the grazing by cattle, with the thickets confined to the termitaria. 


3. The Rocks. 


The Rocks behind and east of the camp site and those of the Geelhart 
Kop area were the most fascinating regarding vegetation. The incredible 
rock formations supported a colourful range of lichens as well as lizards. 
The Stem Fruit, with the elaborate name of Bequaertiodendron magalis- 
montanum sprouted from rock crevices, some of them bearing tasty fruit. 
Ochna spp. were common while Lannea discolor, Pterocarpus rotundifolia 
and Ficus ingens provided a canopy amongst the rocks. Diplorhynaes 
condylocarpon with its two-horned seed pods was also found there. 


Geelhart Kop was an intriguing mixture of high-altitude martane 
vegetation and desert (xerophytic) plants. The mists common to the area 
encouraged the growth of Podocarpus latifolius (Yellow wood), Cussonia 
spicata (Cabbage Tree) and Widdringtonia (Milanji Cedar). Ferns, ground 
and tree orchids, mosses and lichens (Old Man’s Beard or Usnea sp.) were 
abundant. Aloe arboresceus colonised the rocks and Bracken (Pteridium) 
covered the open areas. One could have been in Inyanga for the similarity. 


The desert flora of Geelhart Kop consisted of xerophytic ferns, 
Euphorbia spp., Portulaca, Mesembryanthemum, Stapelia, Vellozia (now 
called Xerophyta) and the Resurrection Plant (Myrothamnus flabellifolius). 
Numerous little succulants grew in the bleakest of places in grey, sandy soil, 
together with Eulaphia zeyheri, an orchid common to the Eastern Districts 
of Rhodesia! For a confined area such as this to provide two contrasting 
types of vegetation was quite incredible. 


4. The Exotic Poplar Forest. 


A small area at the head of the camp site dam supported a grove of 
old dense Poplars. Evidence of past human presence was draped around 
in the form of unripe grapes on old established vines and climbing roses. 
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Large, fallen logs suggested that indigenous trees may have grown there 
previously though not to the same extent as the poplars. A few, spindly 
indigenous trees were evidently having a go at reaching maturity, though 
without much success. Big Willow Trees (Salix) grew along the banks of 
the stream which flowed past the edge of the forest. There was an almost 
stagnant, swamp-like pool there, just before the stream entered the head 
of the camp site dam. 


Approximately two hundred plants were collected over the whole 
field trip area. A visit toa deserted, barren farm, Groenfontein, provided 
a few more plants: Schotia brachypetala, Dombeya, Dichrostachys and 
Loranthus — a tree parasite with sticky berries propagated by birds. An 
afternoon at the Noordbrandt Bushman Caves showed us a huge fig tree 
(Ficus sonderi) clamped to the rock surface, Kirbia and Stryclinos. The 
collection from the Vulture Colony contained a good specimen of Roth- 
mannia, previously not seen in the area. The grazing lands throughout the 
farming area mainly consisted of Aristida, one of the unpalatable grasses, 
and there was little variation from land to land. The Waterberg area as a 
whole provided some interesting material for the herbarium collection. 


J. HARRIS, E. MARAIS, C. HARRIS. 


FUNGI COLLECTING 


Macrofungi include mushrooms, toadstools and bracket-fungi as the 
layman knows them. To the scientist they represent the Basidiomysetes, 
the highest class in the division Mycota. 


Warm, moist and humid conditions are generally pre-requisites for 
the growth of fungus flora, but unfortunately these were lacking during 
the Waterberg trip. The Poplar forest however, produced a fine variation 
of fungi in its thick leaf litter, ranging from Puffballs to Sponge-fungi or 
Boletes. 


The termitaria supported many white fungi called Lepiota or Taproot 
Mushrooms. These are so called because of their long, root-like stem 
arising from deep within the termite chambers where it is ‘farmed’ by the 
insects. This mushroom is supposed to be very tasty but no chances were 
taken and all temptation to fry them for breakfast were allayed. 


A few bracket-fungi were collected on both living (waterberry) and 
dead (fig) subtrates. The gum plantations were found to have Amanita 
pantherina growing in the leaf litter though this fungus is more common 
in coniferous forest litter. 
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Over the whole collecting area, seven Puffballs were found. Two 
species in the gum plantation; a fascinating colony on the sandy edge of 
the camp site dam and several in the Poplar forest. 


The specimens collected had their spore prints taken to aid future 
identification. This involved removing the stem from the cap by a clean 
cut or break. The cap was then placed gills down on white paper and 
left to sporulate. This period ranged from two to twelve hours and one 
specimen collected in the late evening only started sporing the next morning. 
The print showed lines where the spores had been deposited between the 
gills (see diagram). This was fixed to prevent smudging by spraying with 
hairspray. This provided a permanent record of the spores for further 
analysis and accurate identification as they are the most positive determin- 
ing features of fungi. 


A Typical Sporeprint 


Photographs in situ are useful and with the preserved specimen, pro- 
vide valuable evidence of original colour, shape and size. Specimens may 
be preserved by air-drying (as was done on the field trip) freeze-drying 
removing water (under pressure at —40°C) oven drying, pressing or in 
liquid preservatives. The latter needs further research with regard to 
maintaining the original colour in specimens. 


Despite the dry conditions, an interesting range of macro-fungi was 
collected, namely the many Puffballs. All material is valuable for assess- 
ing the distribution range and substrate in the numerous types of fungi. 


C. HARRIS. 
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BIRD COLLECTING 
ON THE FALCON COLLEGE EXPEDITION 


Bird specimens were collected on the farm Klipfontein (28° 18’ E, 
24° 08’ S). They were collected by mist-netting in selected areas and 
shooting in as many different habitats as possible. An attempt was made 
to obtain some idea of the bird communities occurring in the four main 
habitat types. These included, grasslands (farmlands and marshy grass- 
lands included), vegetation associated with the rivers and dams, the 
Burkea-Terminalia woodland area and finally exotic plantation habitat. 


Mist netting was new to most members with Digby starting the ball 
rolling by making a highly successful attempt at trapping the plantation 
litter layer. However, successful netting did occur especially in the plan- 
tation and woodland habitats. Regular checking of the nest was made 
easy by Ann who was always willing to disappear for hours into the bush, 
but who seldom failed to bring something interesting back. We were not 
the only people to trap birds, even the mammal bat-netters managed a 
few. Shot specimens were always forthcoming, with Jules leading the 
assassination squad. Twick followed a close second with Digby coming 
in with a handful of feathers and an AD. 


These combined efforts produced 125 specimens of 76 species. 18] 
species were identified from Klipfontein and the various other farms that 
were visited. These figures reflect the groups enthusiasm which ranged 
from blinding dashes after nightjars, without much success, to behavioral 
studies with Basil reclining in a deck chair studying the private lives of 
Bubulus ibis, all providing good entertainment and some useful discussion. 


The material collected has been split between the Transvaal Museum 
and the National Museum in Bulawayo. All the material brought back 
to the Transvaal Museum was frozen at Klipfontein. This material will 
be processed into the different types of collections housed at the museum 
(study skin, wet collection, skeletal collection and mounted collection). 
The blood samples which were collected have been sent overseas for 
protein analysis. 


Hopefully a little knowledge has been gained about basic bird identi- 
fication and the different species in relation to the type of habitat they 
occupy. Thanks to all for an enjoyable expedition. 


TONY HARRIS 
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THE THABAZIMBI CAPE VULTURE COLONY 


It was only three days before we were due to leave the Waterberg that 
I had any inkling of the presence of a Cape Vulture colony in the area. 
The brother of our host, Mr. Baber, said that he remembered something 
vaguely about vultures in the area, but apart from saying he thought that 
they were at the western end of the Waterberg he could tell us no more. 


I was interested in finding a Cape Vulture colony as the Transvaal is 
now the major stronghold of this diminishing species and a survey of any 
colony in that area would be useful to the Vulture Study Group’s work 
and; I love vultures anyway and they are their own best public relations 
officers and not just “Ag sis, vultures” so I wanted the boys to see these 
spectacular birds in their own environment rather than in captivity as a 
rare species. We had a look at the map and eventually found a place 
called Aasvoelkop at the western end of the Waterberg. This was promis- 
ing as it means the “hill of vultures”. 


The next day was our last free one before packing up and heading 
for home and so a meeting was called to decide who was going where. 
As a last minute bid the “vulture expedition” achieved about a dozen 
subscribers, many of whom, I suspect, had little confidence in my detective 
work but would come along for the ride anyway (better than filling in the 
longdrop!) 


We left the following morning and had a pleasant drive over the 
Waterberg plateau despite the depressing amount of non-indigenous 
vegetation. After a gentle drop down we found ourselves at the foot of 
the Waterberg escarpment and some impressive cliff faces came into view. 
It was not long before we saw, somewhat to my surprise and relief, some 
vultures wheeling in the sky near the cliffs. We approached more closely 
to find some 20 birds circling and the cliffs behind them had some tell- 
tale white mutes (excreta) on them. I was a little disappointed as the 
colony seemed small and in fact appeared to be only a roosting area, 
however, at least we had seen some vultures. We then saw some more 
birds on the ground but as there were no signs of a carcass they must 
have been waiting for suitable air currents to go aloft. It was, however, 
encouraging to note that a lot of these birds were juveniles (i.e. born 1979) 
which probably meant the presence of a breeding colony in the area. 
Aware of our scrutiny the birds began to take off and wheel just above our 
heads. This was an impressive sight as these birds have an eight foot 
wingspan and can weigh about 20lb and I felt a ripple of interest and 
enthusiasm among my companions who, for the most part had never seen 
vultures this close, if at all. They started spotting more birds on the 
ground and one bird in particular which was quite close to the vehicles. 
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It then became apparent that there was something wrong with this 
particular bird. A car drove past it on the road and it failed to take off, 
only flapping for a few yards before coming to a halt again. “Let’s catch 
it” was the call from the boys. I was rather dubious as I bear scars to 
the end of my days from catching vultures but there was no stopping them. 
After remarkably little struggle and no blood we had caught a vulture. It 
was sick. Panting and listless it was hanging its head and seemingly 
uninterested in its fate. We washed its head with water and Mr. Marais 
gave it an injection of tetracycaline. 


Now it was in the hand we were able to study the bird in detail and 
it became obvious that it was a juvenile bird by its more mottled plumage 
than the adults and its pink, as opposed to blue neck. Many were sur- 
prised at several things, its size, its downy (not naked) head and neck and 
its wingspan. 

Now, what does one do with a sick vulture? This was bothering 
me somewhat but we decided that its immediate future lay with a vet. 
The town of Thabazimbi was nearest so we decided to go there and take 
the opportunity to have lunch. 


This proved a wise decision as on the way we came round a bend 
in the road and there was THE vulture colony. Two miles of cliff hoach- 
ing with vultures both on the cliff face and in the sky. We stopped the 
vehicles to have a look and I was jumping up and down in some sort of 
frenzy. I had hoped to find vultures but this was the icing on the Christ- 
mas cake. I had calmed down slightly when a venerable ancient came 
wandering out of his farm to find out what all the shrieking was about. 
Thanks to Mr. Marais’s’ excellent Afrikaans he was able to tell us that he 
remembered the colony as a small boy in 1906! We got names and 
addresses from him and went on our way. 


The clouds were building up and the conditions were unsuitable for 
photography so we decided to go ahead into Thabazimbi, dump our 
feathered friend with a vet if possible and come back after lunch. The 
vulture’s unwanted lodgers were leaving him as he sat on my lap and as 
we were a biological expedition these lice were collected by Mrs. Car. 
Lunch but no vet were to be found in the thriving metropolis so we 
decided to return to the colony and I was racking my brains as to what to 
do with our guest. Fortunately or unfortunately he solved the problem 
for us by suddenly recovering his energy and departing out of the Land- 
Rover window when a minor fuel problem made us all get out and push. 
He was last seen as a tiny black dot in the sky as he gained height in a 
thermal (warm air bubble). 


My temporary worries over we were able to devote the rest of the 
afternoon to the colony. It was carefully photographed with a telephoto 
lens from end to end for future reference and possible census work. We 
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drove on to a farm owned by people with the name of Smit who took the 
invasion of their property by about a dozen unwashed schoolboys with 
remarkable calm. In fact, they could not have been more helpful. It had 
been a very long time since anyone had been to see the colony they said 
and generously gave us their permission to go to the foot of the clifis. 


The aged, infirm, lazy and unfit, myself included, sat in the pleasant 
shade of some trees within full view of the colony while those with energy, 
paper bags and instructions to collect anything that looked like a vulture, 
dead or otherwise, dashed off to the cliffs. 


We watched them until they assumed antlike proportions, making the 
cliff seem even larger and more impressive, and meanwhile we scanned 
the cliff with binoculars. There were many juveniles still on the cliff as 
the nesting season should just have been ending. We tried to do some 
counts but eyestrain and the numbers involved made only estimates pos- 
sible. We came to the figure of about 1000 birds. There were other 
species of birds at the cliffs. Black Eagles were seen as were White- 
necked Ravens, Red-winged Starlings, Rock Kestrels and a Gymnogene 
nearby. Baboons were also heard but there was some suspicion that they 
might actually have been Falcon pupils wasting breath! 


The intrepid returned armed with smelly paper bags full of bones 
and bits of vulture carcasses. A quick survey revealed what I had been 
hoping not to find — the colony was affected by rickets, (Cape Vulture 
chicks are known to suffer from rickets in areas where all mammalian 
predators such as lions and hyenas have been shot out. The parent birds 
depend on these to crunch up bones at carcasses so that they can carry 
these back to their chicks for a calcium supply. When rickets ensues 
there is considerable chick mortality and “sub-standard” birds which may 
not survive well or long enough to breed for themselves). In a bird which 
is being threatened by man directly or indirectly throughout its entire 
range this factor is another in its decline. 


We thanked the Smits as we were now ready to go back to camp, 
not only for letting us see the birds more closely but also for a huge box 
of cling peaches which were consumed with great gusto. I was still walking 
about a foot off the ground in a state of euphoria when we got back to 
camp and related out adventures and I even dreamed of vultures when 
my weary head eventually hit the pillow. After all to me they are the 
epitomy of freedom and wilderness, two things very close to my heart and 
I hope I managed to instill into some of the boys something of the same 
feelings. 


Footnote :— Once back in Salisbury Pete Mundy (the VSG biologist) 
and myself went through the photographs and the data and found the 
following. 
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(a) The Thabazimbi colony is one of the largest of the colonies remaining 
and is estimated to contain 250-350 pairs. It was the first of the vulture 
colonies to be ringed (back in 1948) and has been visited only twice since 
for ringing purposes although “an eye” has been kept on it periodically. 


(b) Where we found the sick bird at Hartebeestfontein is a previously 
unrecorded colony and more records are obviously needed. 


(c) Bokpoort, the spectacular pass we went through on the way to Vaal- 
water has previously been recorded as a small colony with about 40 birds. 
But we recorded no birds there although there were some old traces of 
mutes. 


(d) The Vulture Study Group would like to thank all the boys who 
collected bones etc. or even were interested and hope that on future expedi- 
tions we can hear of your findings. 
ANNE MORRIS 
Vulture Study Group, 
P.O, Box 1941, Salisbury. 
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Old Boys’ Association 


Central Committee 
Chairman: Mr. B. R. BIRLEY (until 29/2/80), Mr. T. M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. P. R. GORDON 
Treasurer: Mr. D. LONG 
Secretary: Mr. B. C. ELLIS 


Mr. J. B. HENDRIE, Mr. P. G. WILSON, Mr. P. FILER, 
Mr. J. G. MUSSON (co-opted) 


Transvaal Branch: Contact address: 
Robin Filer P.O. Box 41279, Craighall, Transvaal, 2024 
Tel. Office 643-3211, Home 788-7827 
Colin Armstrong: Office 609-3100 
Mike Spurling: Office 975-1161 


Annual General Meeting: The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the 
Association was held at the Jameson Hotel, Salisbury, on 20th July, 1979. 
The Chairman, Brian Birley, gave his report, in which he stressed the 
importance of good communications between the Association and _ its 
members and the desirability of decentralisation by means of forming 
local branches. The President (the Headmaster) then gave a review of 
school affairs and answered questions from the floor. 


Scholarship: the Association is currently awarding a scholarship of 
$400 p.a. to a Sixth Former who might not otherwise have been able to 
complete his A levels at Falcon. The President thanked the Association 
for making this scholarship available. 


Old Boys’ Tie: this is no longer available in Rhodesia, but a new tie, of 
the same pattern but more contemporary cut, is available from McCullagh 
and Bothwell (Hyde Park) Ltd., P.O. Box 41234, Craighall, 2024, 
Transvaal, R.S.A. The cost is S.A. Rands 7,50 + 45c for postage to 
Rhodesia, if applicable. 


BIRTHS 

ADAMS — to Madeleine and Chris, a daughter, in October, 1979, in 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 

BURTON-FANNING — to Carol and Jeremy, a daughter, in July, 
1979. 

CHALLISS — to Rosemary and Robert, a daughter, in October, 1979. 

FULTON — to Maureen and Arthur, a daughter, in January, 1980. 

HALSTED — to Gail and Paul, a daughter, in August, 1979. 

HAY — to Christianne and Rob, a daughter. 

HIGGINSON — to Chris and Marlene, a daughter, in March, 1979. 
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HAMBLY — to Maureen and Anthony, a daughter, in April, 1979. 
KEATLEY — to Hilary and Alan, a son, in April, 1979. 

JOHNSON — to Jo and Tim, a daughter, in April, 1979. 

KAUFMAN — to Susan and George, a daughter, in A pril, 1979. 
MILLWARDE — to Karen and Tim, a daughter, in November, 1979. 
MAVROS— to Catja and Patrick, a son, in October, 1979. 


PEDDER — to Liz and Tim, a daughter, in April, 1979, in Reading, 
England. 


ROCKINGHAM-GILL (CARLISLE) — to Susie and David, a 
daughter, in July, 1979. 

SEED — to Libby and Dudley, a daughter, in March, 1979. 

TRAVERS-DRAPES — to Jennifer and Peter, a son, in April, 1979. 


TUDOR-OWEN — to Janice and Richard, a son, in June, 1979, in 
Dundee, Natal. 


VERMEULEN — to Gayle and Ricky, a son. 

VOSS — to Angela and Howard, a son, in February, 1980. 

WHALEY — to Wendy and Joe, a son, in March, 1979. 

WORTHINGTON — to Rose and Nigel, a son. 

DAKIN — to John and Angela, a son, in February, 1980, in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

HORNBY-SMITH — to Ann and Ian, a son, in January, 1980, in 
Toronto, Canada. 

SAMUELS — to Wendy and Michael, a son, in Febraury, 1980, in 
Durban. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


BELLASIS-MATHEWS: Anthony Bellasis to Susan Mathews of 
North Yorkshire. 

CHARALAMBOUS-VAFEAS: Harry Charalambous to Elizabeth 
Vafeas of Salisbury. 

COULTER-JOHNSEN: Michael Coulter to Shirley Johnsen of 
Salisbury. 

COWDREY-McINTOSH: Christopher Cowdrey to Christine 
McIntosh in London. 

DRAKE-DEVITT: Roger Drake to Barbara Joan Devitt of Ottawa. 

GATES-STEELE: Jan Gates to Gillian Steele of Que Que. 

MAARSCHALK-MORTON: Pieter Maarschalk to Helena Morton 
of Bulawayo. 

PRENTICE-HOOGWEREF: Robert Prentice to Claire Hoogwerf of 
Johannesburg. 

REID-COCKCROFT: Malcolm Reid to Patricia Cockcroft. 

COULSON-BARNES: Stewart Coulson to Susan Barnes. 
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MARRIAGES 


ADLARD-HEPBURN: Teddy Adlard to Dorothea Hepburn of 
Johannesburg in December. 

ALEXANDER-JAMIESON: Don Alexander to Catherine Jamieson. 

CROSLAND-LORNIE: Gary Crosland to Patricia Lornie of 
Bindura. 

DIVETT-NISSEN: Miles Divett to Peggy Nissen of Maritzburg, in 
December. 

HARRIS-RYAN: Tony Harris to Judy Ryan of Salisbury. 

JAMES-FREELAND: Kevin James to Mary Freeland of Rusape. 

LOWE-ROBINSON: Nigel Lowe to Anne Robinson of Ntabanende, 
Essexvale. 

MACKENZIE-SHARPLES: Michael Mackenzie to Rosemary 
Sharples of Marandellas. 

MOUBRAY-SNOOK: Robert Moubray to Clare Snook of Shamva. 

SMITH-WILLIAMSON: Neil Smith to Julie Williamson of 
Salisbury. 

STEWART-OLDRIEVE: David Stewart to Susan Oldrieve of 
Totnes, Devon. 

TAYELOR-CRAVEN: Christopher Tayelor to Heather Craven of 
Salisbury. 

FREEMAN-SPENCER: Rory Freeman to Lesley Ann Spencer of 
Johannesburg. 


RHODESIA 


Guy PILLANS (1976) served three years in the B.S.A.P. on leaving 


school, most of which was spent in the operational area. He was 
unfortunate enough to hit a land mine, which put him in hospital for 
four months but luckily caused no permanent disability. Whilst in the 
Umtali area he served under lan LAING (1958), and also was involved 
in operations with Lindsay SKEA (1958), whom he described as “an 
extremely good operator in the bush and, I believe, in civilian life 
a sales representative with a fertiliser company’. Guy now hopes to 
undergo training as a tobacco buyer. His brother David (1977) is at 
present serving in the Police and stationed at Donnington. “He seems 
to be enjoying life and was lucky enough to be selected to play rugby 
for Matabeleland a few weeks ago.” Guy hopes to go into the hotel 
industry when he has completed his Police service. 


Barry LONGHURST (1977) has recently finished his National Service 


with the S.A.S. and is now doing a tobacco training course at the Black- 
Thornby training farm outside Salisbury. 


Chris TAYELOR (1974) has completed his Bachelor of Accountancy 


degree at the University of Rhodesia and is now writing articles with a 
firm of accountants in Salisbury. He has been playing hockey with 
one of the Salisbury clubs. 
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Nick MEIKLE (1970) is flying “choppers” with the Rhodesian Air Force 
and was married last year. He hopes to start playing hockey again this 
year with Old Prunitians. 


Ricky VERMEULEN (1972) is working in Salisbury in a partnership of 
dental surgeons. 


Richard SMITH (1958) is working as a vet. in a Salisbury partnership. 

Brian BIRLEY (1962) leaves at the end of February with his family for 
Bangkok, where he has been appointed Managing Director for Thailand 
of the Metal Box Co. (address: clo Metal Box Thailand Ltd., P.O. Box 
2196, Bangkok, Thailand). 


Gerald GANE (1964) is practising as an anaesthetist in Salisbury, and 
has just recovered from a serious car accident. 


Martin RUSHMERE (1965) is still with the “Business Herald’. 


Robert ROPER (1971), having qualified as a Chartered Surveyor and 
Valuer, is now Chief Valuation Officer for Salisbury Municipality. 
Gair CAMERON (1974) has completed his LL.B. at Cape Town and is 


now working for a Law firm in Salisbury while preparing to write his 
Bar exams. 


Pip LONGDEN (1962) has been appointed a Regional Sales Manager with 
Windmill Rhodesia Ltd. After working in Malawi for three years, 
he joined Windmill as an agronomist in 1974 

Peter WILSON (1963) has left Oxyco and has been appointed Sales Pro- 
motion Manager for the Meikles Southern Sun hotel group. 

Ian KIND (1966) has been appointed Operations Manager for the northern 
region of National Foods Ltd. He will be based in Salisbury. 

Andrew LAING (1968), according to a B.S.A.P. recruiting advertisement, 
is the Officer in Charge of Sipolilo Police Station and “responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order in an area of 18 000 sq. kilometres, 
with a population of over 44 000 people’. 

G. N. HICKMAN (1961) has now joined Central African Radio and 
Electronics in Bulawayo as General Manager/Director, a position which 
his father held until his retirement. Prior to this, he spent ten years with 
the Car Mart Group as Sales Manager of the Gwelo branch. His extra- 
mural activities include squash and go-kart racing, which he manages 
to fit in between military commitments. He has just entered his son 
Brett for Falcon — in 1986! 

Andrew WALLER (1977) completed his National Service last September 
and at present is working on his father’s farm in the Centenary area. 
Later this year he hopes to go on to the R.T.A.’s tobacco farm to learn 
about tobacco farming. 

Patrick MAVROS (1971) had a son on 5th October. Patrick has been 
commissioned a full Lieutenant in the Selous Scouts and set himself 
up in the business of carving ivory. 
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Paul SALMON (1973) graduated in Medicine from the University of 
Rhodesia in 1978 and has just completed his Housemanship at Mpilo 
Hospital. He was married to Catherine Jennings in 1978 and is due 
to be a father shortly. At present he is on transfer to Umtali Hospital 
as G.M.O. His brother Owen (1975) passed his final year of B.A. at 
the University of Natal (Durban) and is now carrying on to LL.B. He 
is playing a lot of tennis and water polo and training hard for the 
Comrades Marathon. He is also studying the classical guitar. The 
youngest of the family, Andrew (1977) is stationed at Chibi with the 
B.S.A.P., having completed two years of a three-year contract. 

Gary CROSLAND (1973) has also graduated in Law and has served one 
year of his articles with a firm in Salisbury, where he is enjoying married 
life. 

Anthony RANDELL (1978) was awarded one of the Commandant’s 
Prizes for the Best Cadet in each of the four squads at the School of 
Infantry, Gwelo, and was one of the 41 commissioned of the 334 who 
started the course. 

Julian PELLATT (1973) has been appointed Curator of Cultural History 
to the National Museum and will be stationed in Umtali. After com- 
pleting his degree in English and the Cultural History of Western 
Europe at Cape Town, he returned to Rhodesia for a post-graduate 
teacher’s course at the University and subsequently taught at Lord 
Malvern School. 

Rob EVISON (1971) is Winery Manager at African Distillers in Salis- 
bury. His brother Brian (1973) is Assistant Manager at the White Lion 
Hotel in Cobham, Surrey. 

Alan DICKIE (1972) is with the Accounts Department of the Beverley 
Building Society. He has one more exam to pass before qualifying for 
his C.A. and has recently bought a house in Salisbury. 

Stuart MACFADYEAN (1973) has left Banking and joined the Regular 
Army. 

Paul CROSLAND (1972) is serving his Housemastership at the Andrew 
Fleming Hospital. 


Peter SIEVWRIGHT (1963) is with Gulliver & Company. 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Jeremy YOUNG (1976) is reading Architecture at Durban University and 
has successfully completed his first year. 


Nick JUDD (1976) completed his B.Sc. in Durban, majoring in Chemistry, 
and is now working as an industrial chemist with David Whitehead 
Ltd., on the Natal South Coast. 
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Gavin HARWOOD-NASH (1977) wrote in August from S.W.A., where 
he had been working for a mining company in the Kaokoveld in the 
northern part of the territory, which he described as beautiful and 
unspoiled. Having left the Air Force in order to enter commercial flying, 


he has found it very expensive and has decided to apply for a bursary 
to study Civil Engineering at Cape Town. 


Robin FILER (1962) wrote in June from Johannesburg, on the eve of his 
departure for North America. He had hoped to stop off in Saskatoon 
while in Canada to look up Martin HALL (1958), only to discover that 
Martin was moving to Vancouver and would in fact be in South A frica 
at the time of his visit. Robin was marketing a new product for his 


company while in the United States, and was finding his business life 
“exciting”. 


Jeremy COWEN (1964) and his family have now moved to Port Elizabeth, 
where Jeremy has a management position with the Edward Hotel and, 
despite atrocious hours of work, finds himself “in his element’. Robin 
Filer also gave news of lan REDMAN (1965), who is in Johannesburg 
with Wilkinson Lion Sales; John PARSONSON (1966) who is “running 
around Johannesburg madly making films, and acting in both the films 
and on the stage’. Robin also gave news of Terry BATE (1962): “He 
and his wife Jill run a Shetland pony party service, which I organised 
for my daughter’s birthday last year and the children had tremendous 
fun with the ponies. Terry runs Gary Player's race horses all over the 
country and seems to spend more time in his truck than anywhere else. 
‘Cube’ GORDON (1962) is—or was at last hearing—an accountant with 
C. G. Smith in Durban; and recently I had an appointment with the 
Marketing Manager of National Chemical Products and who should it 
turn out to be but Ralph OXENHAM (1959). You have no doubt 
heard by now that John WIMBUSH (1959) and his family have moved 
to Durban. At this stage I do not know what he is doing but he was 
looking for a post lecturing in electronics. Nick HAY (1962) is still 
in Durban, having given up the idea of moving overseas, and is now 
with Barclays on the investment side. I believe his brother Robin HAY 
(1965) is still in Belgium, where he was transferred last year.” 


Clive TORRE (1978) has started as a Learner Miner Official with Gold- 
fields Limited’s Kloof Mine in South Africa. 


Paul STRYDOM (1978) after leaving school spent two months in Wales 
and then worked in Zambia for a while. He is now in Cape Town 
and hopes to start on a Market Management course. 


Mark HANKEY (1978) is doing a Mining course with the Chamber of 
Mines in Johannesburg. 
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Michael LOUBSER (1978) has successfully completed his first year of 
Mining Engineering at Wits. He represented Wits in “under-water 
hockey” (whatever that may be) at Inter-Varsities in Cape Town. 

Mark WOLFSON (1973) graduated B.A., LI.B. from Cape Town in 1978. 
He spent 1979 overseas but has now returned to South Africa to serve 
his articles. 

Paul HODKINSON (1975) has obtained his B.Comm. at Rhodes and hopes 
to follow this with an Honours degree in Economics. 

A recent article by Tom Reddick in the Cape Times gives prominence 
to Fred GOLDSTEIN (1960): “Saturday's man of the matches was un- 
doubtedly ‘Fiery’ Fred Goldstein. His undefeated 154 out of a WPCC 
total of 262 included five sixes and twenty fours. Among his sixes 
were two over extra-cover’s head and he moved his score from 94 to 
100 by cracking a full-toss from the obliging Taljaard over the historic 
hostelry situated beyond the square-leg boundary.” The writer goes 
on to regret that Goldstein has ‘never armed himself with a defence 
to match his magnificent powers of attack.” 

Les ASHLEY (1975) wrote from the Desert Ecological Research Unit at 
Gobabeb, S.W.A., where he went with the intention of researching a 
geographical project for his final year at Maritzburg University but 
ended up on an experiment with desert beetles. Gobabeb is 100 miles 
from Walvis Bay in the Namib Desert, so that it was with some surprise 
that he encountered Stewart COULSON (1973) on tour in that locality. 
He also gave news of James MARGESSON (1976), Bruce SKINNER 
(1978), Steve HAWKSHAW and Bruce COULSON (1976), who 
were all completing their first year at Maritzburg. During vacations 
in Zambia he had also seen Colin CRESSWELL (1974) and his brother 
Billy (1975), both farming in the Kitwe area. Les himself is a member 
of the Mountain Club and spends as much time as he can in the 
Drakensberg. He hopes to complete his degree this year and intends 
to teach. 

Colin MACKAY (1975) has changed his address from Zambia to Cape 
Town (6 Lupin Crescent, Milnerton 7405). He is currently completing 
his final year of Civil Engineering at U.C.T. and has been playing 
league squash for the University since leaving school. He has also 
recently taken up parachuting. Next year he hopes to tour Europe and 
also get his Commercial Pilot’s licence. Among other Falcons at Cape 
Town, he had seen a lot of Patrick SMITH (1975), who was nearing 
the end of his Law Degree. 

Norman SKINNER (1963) is Managing Director of Negretti & Zambra 
Ltd. (Instrumentation and Control Systems) in Johannesburg. 

Howard MATTHEWS (1978), having finished his service in the Artillery, 
has now started at Rhodes on a B.A. Journalism. 

Leon CHRISTIANAKIS (1978) is going to Maritzburg University for 
B.Sc. Agric. following completion of Army Service. 
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ZAMBIA 


Stewart MIDDLETON (1967) is still farming in the Kalomo district of 
Zambia. He is married with two children, a boy and a girl. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Michael COHLER (1969) wrote in September from the School of Physics, 
University of Bradford (Bradford BD7 IDP, West Yorkshire), where 
he is lecturing. He would like to contact any Old Falcons who find 
themselves in the North of England, either at his university address or 
at 99, The Avenue, Alwoodley, Leeds LSI7 7NY (telephone Leeds 
676368). In addition to his university work he is also working at the 
Daresbury Laboratory, a nuclear physics centre, where a large, 112-ton 
magnetic spectrometer is under construction. In connection with this 
project he has recently visited Holland and West Germany, and in 
February he is off to London to lecture at King’s College on the work 
being undertaken at Daresbury. 


Harris BEAN (1967) is farming in Bantry Bay, Eire. He has become 
a strict vegetarian and grows most of the food on which he lives. He 
also plays the piano at various hotels and is evidently extremely happy 


in his choice of life-style. His address: Borlin, Bantry Bay, Co. Cork, 
Eire. 


In September there was an amusing letter from David SEFTEL (1976) 
in which, among other matters, he compared the virtues (and short- 
comings) of Falcon and Bishops, where he spent a post-matric. year. 
“In December, 1977, I joined my parents, who had emigrated to the 
U.K. I worked six months in the claims department of a local branch 
of Commercial Union. I would recommend this to anyone, since I 
gained some experience of the ‘real’ world before going to university, 
made some good friends, was able to walk back into my old job for 
a few weeks this summer, and got myself an agency in the process. 1 
never made Oxford; I am not reading Law either. Instead I am doing 
Economics at Reading University where I am about to start my second 
year. I am very pleased with the choice: Reading is quite a lively 
University, half residential (which is high) and occupies a large campus, 
with beautiful lakes and no concrete. My brother Paul (1971) is a 
Marketing Manager with Carnation Foods here in London, having lett 
his job with Unilever in Durban. Colin and his wife Lee are still 
in Kriel, but he may soon be moving to oversee the construction of a 
power station in the Cape. Being a student in London certainly has its 
rewards. On production of NUS cards, we can get into West End 
theatre productions very cheaply. I have also been to the Proms several 
times, and cut-price travel is another feature.’ David’s and Paul’s 
address: 10 Pollard Road, London, N20 OUB. 
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Simon SOULLIER (1976) is doing a four-year course in Clothing Tech- 
nology in Manchester and has successfully passed his second-year exams. 
His brother Tim (1973) has obtained his degree and is now a Trainee 
Manager at a clothing factory in Dunfermline, Scotland. He was 
married on the 28th December (address: 68 James Park, Burntisland, 
Fife, Scotland). 

Bill IMPEY (1956) wrote from a new address in June (Tatham House, 
Northcourt Lane, Abingdon), enclosing Robert Jackson's election 
address. Bill is still Administrator of the Oxford Centre of Manage- 
ment Studies, where he has been for 12 years. He bought his present 
house two years ago: it was formerly the servants’ quarters of a Georgian 
mansion, and he and his wife (they have two daughters) have been busy 
converting it into a home. 

Clive REED (1977) has been coaching squash in Richmond, Surrey, and 
will be attending a Professionals Coaching Course at Cheltenham in 
April. He hopes to visit Rhodesia thereafter, before deciding on his 
future. 

Dougal CULLEN (1957), who describes himself as “an Old Boy who 
never writes,’ conveyed on a Christmas card that he is in London with 
the Department of Employment, dealing with job re-training in the 
London area. His brother Shaun (1955) is also there, doing horticulture. 

Mark JORDAN (1972) was back in Rhodesia over Christmas on vacation 
from Exeter University, where he is in his second year of Social and 
Political Science. 

Paul MAARSCHALK (1972) married Lesley (née Moss) on 7th July, 1978. 
They are now in London (50 Windsor Road, Palmer's Green, London 
N13 SPR) and hope to travel when funds allow. Paul is teaching 
English to foreigners. 


Rijk DANCKWERTS (1976) is in his second year at Cirencester Agri- 
cultural College. Also at Cirencester are Claude DREYER (1975), 
Lester SHENTON (1977) and Steve GIBSON 1977). Matt TAYLOR 
(1976) will be joining them there in October after completing his year’s 
practical in Aberdeenshire. 


Robert JACKSON (1964) was elected last June as the Member for Upper 
Thames in the European Parliament. His election manifesto, sent to us by 
one of his constituents (Bill Impey) described him as having “at the age 
of 32, a very wide experience of working in Europe. He was political 
adviser to Lord Soames at the European Commission. After that he 
worked closely with senior trade unionists, businessmen and farmers 
at the EEC’s Economic and Social Committee. His interest in politics 
began as President of the Oxford Union, and since then he has served 
as a Councillor in Oxford, in Whitehall as Political Secretary to William 
Whitelaw, as a candidate for Westminster, and in Europe. He has 
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written several books and travelled widely throughout the world — 
including India to write a book about the Pakistan-Bangladesh war.” 
More recently Robert was invited by Lord Soames to come to Rhodesia 
to act as his personal adviser, and early in February he was able to take 
a weekend off from his duties in Salisbury to come down to Falcon, 
accompanied by Bryan ELLIS (1964), who has now taken over as 
Secretary to the Old Boys Association. Some of us were privileged to 
hear his talk to the Cosmos Society, “A View from Government House’, 
which included a masterly historical analysis of the Rhodesia “problem”. 
He also told us that among the large international Press Corps currently 
in Salisbury was Paul ELLMAN (1957 ) who writes for, among other 
periodicals, the “Observer’’. 


An article in the Yorkshire Post last August gave news of Christopher 
KEMP (1962) and a stirring adventure in Nicaragua: “The Captain of 
an R.A.F. mercy-plane crew who, unarmed, bluffed their way out of a 
hijack attempt by grenade-carrying Nicaraguan Army deserters said 
yesterday that they were ready to fly back to that country. Flt-Lt. 
Christopher Kemp said: ‘Many people there are starving. They need 
our help.’ He and his crew of eight were due to fly yesterday from 
Panama to the British base at Belize, ready to return to Nicaragua 
carrying tents, medicine and food. Fit.-Lt. Kemp was speaking in a 
BBC interview as they recovered from Wednesday's Managua Airport 
drama. The crew’s Spanish-speaking chief technician, Mr. Richard 
Hall, managed to bluff their way out as 20 fleeing Guardsmen armed 
with guns and grenades—and 40 of their families—stormed aboard their 
Hercules and threatened to blow it up unless they were taken to Costa 
Rica. Mr. Hall told them they had not got enough fuel. Flt.-Lt. Kemp 
has flown Hercules aircraft from the base at Lyneham since 1973, and 
last year won the coveted Lords Trophy—top prize in the RAF’s search 
and rescue competition.” 


Richard KILLICK (1978) sent us news of himself and his brothers: “I 
worked as a trainee accountant in Blantyre for a while, before coming to 
England in August with my mother. In the next three months I had 
I don’t know how many interviews for jobs in banks, building societies, 
insurance companies, a computer firm and printing firms, most of them 
in the Reading area. Eventually I was very happy to get a temporary 
job as a hospital porter at Townlands. My average weekly wage is 
about £47 after tax and living-in expenses have been deducted. (I rent 
my own room from the hospital for less than £4 a week, and I pay 
about £10 a week for food.) While I am in Henley I am trying to do 
as much as possible with my spare time. Every Tuesday and Thursday 
night I go to flood-lit rugby training. I often go for walks in the country- 
side, and I am hoping to join the squash club and the local football 
club. The job itself involves pushing wheelchair patients around the 
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hospital, collecting and distributing laundry, rubbish disposal and taking 
dead bodies to the appropriate place, among other things. I have 
had more letters from my brothers in the past few months than at any 
other time of my life. David (1971) is doing Anthropology 
at Yale University. He is working very hard for his Ph.D. He is not 
very impressed by Newhaven, which is a very built-up area and where 
the crime rate is very high. He has travelled around, though, and seems 
to have enjoyed doing that. Peter (1972), my other brother, is hoping 
to move back to Cape Town and yet still work for N.C.R. He has felt 
‘hemmed in’ by working in Johannesburg. He only seems to be happy 
when he is windsurfing, which is his latest craze.” 


Peter WAKEFIELD (1976) is still in London where he is training as an 
Aviation Insurance Underwriter with Lloyds. He should complete his 
course this year. 


Richard CALDER (1961) has recently moved with his wife and two 
children to Guernsey, where he is a Chartered Accountant with Coopers 
and Lybrand. 


John CHRISTIANAKIS (1979) is now settled in at the King’s Hospital 
School in Dublin, having left Falcon after writing his O Levels in 
June. He is working hard to pass his Leaving Certificate in seven 
subjects, following which he hopes to take a Law degree at Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Arthur and David GODDARD (1978 and 1977 respectively) are both in 
England, Arthur having joined the Derbyshire County Constabulary, 
while David is taking an electronics course at Manchester Polytechnic. 


Roger SINEK and Gregory MILTON (1975) are both living in Liver- 
pool, where they work for a firm of architects. They also both play 
in a rock band. 


Stewart YESNER (1973) wrote in October from London to say that he 
had got through his Bar exams. Previously he had completed his Law 
degree at Manchester Polytechnic before being admitted to Gray’s Inn. 
At International Students House, where he was staying, he was Chair- 
man of the United Nations Association and he had spoken in a debate 
on Rhodesia at Gray’s Inn. “I have also been actively participating 
in the Weights Club. It was a bit difficult starting weights again in 
a wheelchair but I found that if I got out of my chair and on to a bench 
and someone held my legs I could manage to do bench press exercises.” 
(Those who know Stewart Yesner and the misfortunes he suffered as 
a result of a road accident will wish to join in congratulations and 
admiration at his achievements.) His brother Malcolm YESNER (1975) 
is working in Sydney for an Australian company after completing: his 
B.Comm. at Rhodes University and “finding it quite a challenge’. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Eugene COHLER (1973) is still at McMaster University in Ontario, 
Canada, where he is doing an M.Sc. in Nuclear Physics. He will 


probably continue on to take a doctorate when he has finished his 
Master’s degree. 


Malcolm BERRY (1966) is now in Canada, married to a New Zealand 
girl and with two children (address: Regional Manager, Soo Motorways 
Ltd., 5805, 98th St., Edmonton, Alberta). He is keen on skiing and 
enjoys ice hockey. 


Robin FLEMING (1973) completed his degree in Physical Education at 
the University of British Columbia last August and has been trying 
to find a teaching post in Canada. If this fails he may take a post 
with European Spa Fitness Centres in Canada or return to Southern 
Africa to look for a teaching post. He is still playing a lot of hockey 
and was in the British Columbia squad which played in the Canadian 
Inter-Provincial Championships in Winnipeg in September. 


Anthony BRAITHWAITE (1969) is still with a large veterinary practice 
in Windsor, Ontario, but is anxious to return for a post-graduate degree 
in Wild Life at Pretoria University. He is married with an 18-month-old 
daughter. His younger brother John (1973) has completed his LLB. 
and is now doing his C.A. Articles in Cape Town. 


Richard MOSKWA (1967) wrote from a new address in the United States 
(37 Tally Ho Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 06877) to re-establish links with 
Falcon. After leaving school he obtained his B.A. from New York 
University and followed this with a M.B.A. from Stetson University. 
He married an American girl and they have two children, a boy and 
a girl. Currently he is vice-president with a financial institution located 
in New York City. 


John SPARKS (1974) is scheduled to return to the United States in July, 
after completing a two-year Peace Corps tour in North Yemen, where 
he is teaching English at the Mohamed Ali Othman School in Ta’iz. 
He received his B.A. degree with honours from the University of 
Oregon in December, 1977, and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


AUSTRALIA AND FAR EAST 


Craig HALSTEAD (1977) has settled down happily to life in Australia. 
He is reading Commerce at the University of Western Australia and 
hopes to become an Australian Chartered Accountant. He plays squash 
regularly with Philip LANE (Staff 1976), who is deputy head of a large 
girls’ school in Perth. 
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Robert KING (1957) and his wife Barbara have left Johannesburg and 
since last May have been in Hong Kong (Top Floor Block C, 37 Island 
Road, Deepwater Bay HK). 


Andrew REX (1972) and his brother, Jeremy (1974) are both in Hong 
Kong, Andrew working with TV — he has just produced a programme 
on women athletes — and Jeremy as a gemmologist. 


ELSEWHERE 


Brian DARLING (1968), who as well as being one of our most faithful 
correspondents is surely one of the most widely-travelled Falcons, wrote 
in December from Lagos: “Another year, another country — this one 
geographically a little nearer home but in many respects further than 
ever. I enjoyed my trip to Rhodesia, just over a year ago, very much, 
and I hope it is not too long before I can be down there again. You 
may be thinking that Lagos is not a very healthy place for a Rhodesian 
(by birth at any rate) to be living, and you would be quite right — but 
I keep my origins very much to myself. I was transferred here late in 
August to manage our Nigerian Division. It is quite a large operation 
with a turnover in 1979 of about U.S.$25 million. I was not too 
enthusiastic about the move but it was a good promotion, so here I 
am. We have about 20 expatriates, the same number of Nigerian senior 
staff, and about 120 others on the payroll. The Head Office is here 
in Lagos and two main operating bases — Warvi, in the Niger Delta, 
and Port Harcourt, which was the centre of Biafra in days gone by. I 
have been subjected to bi-annual union negotiations on the collective 
agreement, having 40% of the Company nationalised; negotiating settle- 
ment of an 8-year tax bill of about 44 million dollars and the start of 
a mini-boom in the industry. All very interesting. In the oil industry, 
living conditions in Nigeria have a terrible reputation, but I was some- 
what pleasantly surprised. True, Lagos is big, dirty, disorganised and 
so on. There are water shortages, power cuts, no telephones, corruption 
and the rest. But people get over these annoyances: we have stand-by 
generators, water tankers and the blissful peace of no telephones! The 
cost of living is sky high, but so are salaries—especially for expatriates. 
Great strides have been made in the last few years in upgrading Lagos 
with motorway systems and land reclamation, but much remains to be 
done. Fortunately, they have the petro-dollar! The people — par- 
ticularly the Younba tribe round Lagos — are a very different character 
to the Rhodesian African (which is rather a generalisation). The Ibo 
(Biafrans) are a sharp bunch of cookies and not shy of screwing you 
out of a few dollars. Although there are grandiose education schemes, 
there is still a desperate shortage of skilled and experienced Nigerians 
capable of organising, and so there is still a requirement for expatriate 
technicians and managers. My career as a teacher in our training centre 
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in Bolivia came to an end with my transfer. I enjoyed my eleven months 
on that project very much and have come to consider Bolivia as a second 
home. I had moved by the time the current spate of Coups d’état and 
counter-coups took place, but I have heard from friends that there were 
disturbances in La Paz that most people read about in their newspapers 
the following day. I am still in touch with Jeremy HAILE (1968). He 
is now in Canada working for Watermeyer, Legge, Piesold and Ullman, 
a firm of consulting engineers. His address is: 3230 W.2nd Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C., V6K 1K9. Simon HICKMAN (1968) and his wife 
were in England at Southampton University doing M.Sc.s, but I don't 
know if they are now back in Rhodesia.” 


Gary WILSON (1977), after spending the first five months of 1978 working 
in a kibbutz, entered the Shannon College of Hotel Management for 
a three-month probation course, which he passed successfully, after 
which he was sent to various parts of Switzerland for a year’s practical 
training. At the time of writing (August) he was in Basle, at the 
Bahnhoff Buffet, working in the five restaurants and associated kitchens. 
He says it is hard work but he has found time to join the Basle Rugby 
Club. Until May his address will be: Holbeinstrasse 87, Basle 4051, 
Switzerland. 


L. M. DUGMORE 

We were very sorry to learn of the death in Johannesburg in June, 
1979, of Lennard Morris Dugmore — known universally as “L. M.” — 
at the age of 81. He taught at Falcon from 1958 until 1964 as Senior 
Chemistry master, but this followed a long and distinguished career as a 
schoolmaster. He was born in 1898 on a farm near Grahamstown, his 
parents being of 1820 settler stock, and a good deal of his subsequent career 
in schools and universities belongs to the Eastern Province. As a young man 
he represented both Natal and Eastern Province at Rugby and played 
against the 1928 All Blacks at a time when he was lecturing in Chemistry 
at Rhodes University and Assistant Warden of Milner House. 

There followed a long spell as Senior Scientist at Queen’s College, 
Queenstown until in 1942 he was appointed Headmaster of Kimberley 
Boys’ High School, in which capacity he served for 16 years with distinc- 
tion. 

A coronary thrombosis compelled his premature retirement as Head- 
master and brought him and his family to higher altitudes — and to 
Falcon, where he will be remembered with affection by all who knew 
him. After his retirement from Falcon he lived for some years in Salisbury, 
where he took a keen interest in the Old Boys’ Association and regularly 
attended meetings. He is survived by his daughter Mary (Mrs. Jonathan 
Cole), his daughter Lesley (Mrs. John Horenz), his son Barry (who is an 
Old Boy) and seven grandchildren. We would extend our sincere sympathy 
to the members of iis family. 
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